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Great 
Bede, 94,000 Cut. Dale 


of ee 


HAT arithmetic problem had 


Junior stumped. But a little timely 
help from Dad and his troubles are over. 
Maybe from time to time a baking 
problem arises that you need help in 
solving. If so, International Milling 
Company’s bakery technicians are 
waiting to go to work for you. 
In our big Minneapolis laboratory we 
have a miniature bake shop that is a 








perfect replica of a commercial bakery. 
Here we are continually at work on 
projects that will help you bake better 
bread. And our scientists and techni- 
cians, who are also practical bakers, are 
ready at any time to help you with any 
special problem you may have. 


This is a part of International Milling 


Company service designed to assure 
you“the best loaf in your market.” 
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EXPERT BAKING PROTECTION 




















FROM 
SELECTED 
WHEATS 

















LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 


PREFERRED 
STOCK 


EXPERTLY MILLED 
to 
EXACTING STANDARDS 


for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 


FON 
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BAKING TESTED 







EXPERTLY MILLED 





FROM Every ANGLE 


Some Exclusive Sales Territories 


\YWHEN you buy PREFERRED STOCK Still Open for Representation 


flour you have all the safeguards of 
good baking value. Wheat selection, 
milling, laboratory control and test baking 


are all conducted with the watchful scien- 






tific approach that is a firm guarantee of 


superior bread flour for the baker. 





Great Benp MILLING COMPANY 


(Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 
20 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. ad Capacity 4,600 Cwts. Daily 
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BREAD AND CAKE 
FLOURS 


KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Tue finer performance in bak- 
ing that you get from SILK 
FLOSS and SANTA FE 
TRAIL is the result of careful, 
painstaking work in the manu- 
facture of these outstanding 
brands. Expert wheat selection is 
the first step. Skillful milling is 
the second. And watchful pro- 
duction control at all times guar- 
antees the effectiveness of these 
superior flours in your bakery. 
Try them. 














“OT Flour: 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 

















Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








— FOR BUILDING 





QUALITY BREAD 


Super-Flour is designed and milled 
to do something more than make a 
tolerable loaf of bread. This fine short 
patent from selected hard winter 
wheats for proven baking merit pro- 
vides extra values . .. values that 
produce a definitely superior loaf. 
SUPER-FLOUR means quality all 
the way... from the wheat we 
choose to mill to the loaf it will pro- 
duce for you. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
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Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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“DAD, WHAT'LL IT BE LIKE WHEN I GROW UP?” 


There’s a question to furrow your brow and tug at your heart. 
How would you answer it? 

Let’s look at it this way: Suppose that youngster lived in one of 
today’s “ism’”’ countries. His government would give him the answer 
by. telling him what and how to think. He’d be a slave to “ism” 
ideas. There’d be little chance he could call his life his own—little 
opportunity, for instance, to work hard and save and own a farm. 

Here in America we can protect him from such a dark and 
desolate future, if—(and this is a vital “if’’)—if we maintain our 
free American incentive system. 

Under our incentive plan, the greatest plan ever conceived by 
man, we can tell that youngster exactly how things will be when he 
grows up. He’ll be free to think and build his future as he wishes. 
If he’s willing to save and work hard he can, like his Dad, have a 
farm of his own. He’ll have the incentive opportunity that gives to 


Oucm O F FICE S IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 3 5 


every American, for his type of work, the highest standard of living 
in the world. 

It’s this same free incentive system that makes us at Cargill work 
24 hours a day to serve you. No political power makes anyone deal 
with us. We have to work for your business—developing better 
seed-strains for you to grow, building better feeds for your livestock 
and poultry, keeping grain handling as efficient and low in cost 
as possible. 

So long as our incentive system pays you and us to work harder, 
to give more and have more, so long will America flourish. Let’s 
keep the poisonous “‘isms”’ away from our doors. Let’s make certain 
our youngsters have the same opportunity we had. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN ¢ 
SERVING 


OTHER CITIES 
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Every skill of miller and 
chemist makes PAGE 
flours outstanding — but in 
addition PAGE mills have 
the benefit of exceptional 
location for selecting wheat 
frcm four major states. 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 


MILLERS COE FIRE FLOGR S 












PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 






















YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR 


Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange : New York City 
Sew: Teuk, Sestak ease Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chuage, 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas 

Duluth Board of Trade * aaa pg — 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange ‘ 


New York Rubber Exchange acl ¥ Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange | ° the Milling Industry 





3 BAKER FLOURS 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


















Bigger bread sales volume can only 
be won and held with finer loaf qual- 
ity. You'll find POLAR 
BEAR has no superior 
‘ol in the production of a 


loaf with maximum 


1 g 
WAH sales appeal. 





FOUNDED BY 
BM ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
























FLOUR MILLS CO. _ KANSAS city GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. - KANSAS ciTy, MO. 


~ | GRAIN MERCHANTS , 


~ MILLING WHEAT - CORN - OATS "eg FEED GRAINS 


| Opens SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 40/200, 00 Sige 





By 





re 
> 





J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, . E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 
—_—— CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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IN TRANSIT 








IN STORAGE 








Woods bags are expertly manufactured from top- 
grade materials—burlap made of finest Indian jute 
and cotton from Woods, own mills. They are closely 
woven to reduce sifting, and specially sewn so that 
they will not burst when piled for storage. Woods 
multiwall paper bags, too, are of superior strength, 
design and construction. 


Ask your local Woods representative to recommend 
the correct size and weight of bag to hold your 
‘products safely . . . economically. 





Call or write 


woobDs MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 


ST. LAMBERT * TORONTO © OTTAWA © WELLAND © WINNIPEG « CALGARY 





Makers of: COTFON, JUTE and MULTIWALL BAGS 
And the famous Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robes, Woods 
Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1873 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry 
Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


ROBERT E. STERLING, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 

W. C. NICHOLS, Vice President 

CARROLL K. MICHENER, Secretary 

T. A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager ’ 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer : 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Bakery Editor 
DON E. ROGERS, Market and Northwestern Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Editorial Assistant 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Editorial Assistant 





































NEW YORK OFFICE 
(23 Beaver St., New York 4, N.Y. Tel. Whitehall 3-8350) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 

GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


(Rm, 719, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Tel. Harrison 7-6782) 
S. O. WERNER, Manager 


CANADIAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. Telephone Elgin 5654) 
A. H. BAILEY, Manager 


EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(52 Mark Lane, London E. C..3, England) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone National 2993) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


TOLEDO REPRESENTATIVE 
(2223 Robinwood Ave., Toledo 10, Ohio. Telephone Main 2006) 
W. H. WIGGIN, Special Services 
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CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
——_ > OT —<o--__—_——_— 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, London and Toronto. 


TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY “1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 
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ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS: 


The American Baker Feedstuffs 
Milling Production 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS —7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 








Advertising Boosts Sales 


Don't Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With 
the Millers National Advertising Program 








I-H fours give you rugged, de- 
pendable tolerance in your shop, 
based on our policy of choosing 
only the excellent wheats. That is 
why I-H flours can meet the most 
rigorous shop conditions and pro- 
duce a fine-texitured loaf. Give 
I-H Quality a trial. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Belgium Takes 3,449,292 Bu. Wheat 





Weather Remains 
Hot in Canada; 
Rains Limited 


WINNIPEG — Extremely hot 
weather continued over most of 
western Canada last week, while lo- 
cal rains occurred in several areas. 
Total precipitation was unimportant, 
except for isolated districts. Further 
severe hail damage was reported in 
sections of southern Saskatchewan. 

The high temperatures have has- 
tened maturity of all grains, and 
while in most of the northern areas 
harvesting will not be general for at 
least another week, more than 50% 
cf Manitoba’s wheat crop has been 
cut, while the percentage in southern 
Saskatchewan and southern Alberta 
ranges anywhere from 20 to 100% 
completed. 

Barley and oats cutting is making 
rapid progress in Manitoba and 
southern Alberta, as well as south- 
eastern Saskatchewan. Yields gen- 
erally are disappointing when com- 
pared with expectations two weeks 
ago. 

Barley has been hardest hit by the 
extreme heat, and it is predicted that 
the estimates will have to be lowered 
on all grains. The northeastern sec- 
tions of Saskatchewan are producing 
western Canada’s best crops on a 
yield per acre basis. In contrast, 
southwest Saskatchewan is produc- 
ing the poorest crops. 

Marketings to date indicate that 
the new crop is grading high, and if 
present returns are any indication, 
No. 2 Northern will be the predom- 
inating wheat grade this year. 

Moisture supplies are negligible 
over large areas of the West. Sub- 
soil reserves are virtually non-ex- 
istent, and surface moisture supplies 
are diminishing rapidly under the 
high temperatures and strong winds. 

The latest Searle Grain Co. pre- 
cipitation report shows general mois- 
ture condition to be 78% of normal 
compared with 102% a year ago. 
These figures were for the figures up 
to and including Aug. 15. The Mani- 
toba condition figures was shown as 
94% of normal, Saskatchewan 76% 
and Alberta 75%. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO BUILD ELEVATOR 


RANDOM LAKE, WIS. — The 
Random Lake. Co-operative Assn. has 








broken ground for a $125,000 com- 
bination grain elevator, feed and seed 
plant to be located on the South 
side of the village. It will be of con- 
crete, reinforced with steel construc- 
tion, 75 ft. high, and a total storage 
capacity of 28 carloads. A new office 
and display room are included in the 
plans for the plant which will be one 
of the most modern in Wisconsin. 
New equipment for grain, feed and 
seed handling will be installed. 





CCC BOOKS LARGEST SINGLE 
LOT UNDER WHEAT AGREEMENT 


ECA Nations Stymied by , Subsidy Deadlock—Trade Ob- 
servers See Foreigners Missing a Bet by Not Taking 
Presently Low-Priced Wheat Without Subsidy 





Subsidy Rates Under Wheat Agreement 


East Coast Ports— 


TP NE, op nerve cscesvceenencs 


West Coast Ports— 


eh Se MNO ovo ydisded-oee cee eebes 


Gulf Coast Ports— 


To European Atlantic ports ............ 
To Mediterranean, Middle East, West and 

errr ts eke 
To Asia and adjacent territory ......... 
To Latin America and West Indies .... 


Aug. 16 Aug.17 Aug.18 Aug. 19 Aug. 22 
(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 


cose §618G 13¢ 15¢ 13¢ 16¢ 
cocoe OO 31¢ 31¢ 33¢ 34¢ 
coos B76 26¢ 28¢ 28¢ 30¢ 
coco Oe 25¢ 27¢ 26¢ 29¢ 
ose 24¢ 23¢ 25¢ 25¢ 27¢ 
oot S¢ 21¢ 23¢ 22¢ 25¢ 





PMA Remains Out of Flour 
Market; Grain Buying Light 


WASHINGTON—Flour buying by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration remained at a standstill 
the past week and the limited pur- 
chases of wheat, largely through the 
Chicago Commodity Credit Corp. of- 


Rank Official 
Studies Jamaica 
Mill Prospects 


LONDON—A report from Jamaica, 
British West Indies, states that 
Bernard Robinson, a director of Jos- 
eph Rank, Ltd., is studying the pros- 
pect of establishing a milling plant 
there at a cost of $4 million. Mr. 
Robinson is vacationing in Jamaica. 
The British Colonial Development 
Corp. is reported interested in the 
development plan. 

The report is regarded with re- 
serve here because of the small lo- 
cal grain production in Jamaica. 
However, some traders suggest that 
the proposed mill might be supplied 
from the U.S. and Argentina, and by 
using cheap, plentiful local labor 
could cut production costs. The mill 
presumably would supply flour for 
the British West Indian market. 








Census Bureau Reports Decline 
of 8% in 1948-49 Flour Output 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
flour in the U.S. during the 1948-49 
crop year totaled 258,400,000 sacks, 
according to preliminary figures re- 
leased by the Bureau of the Census. 
This total represents a decrease of 
25,200,000 sacks or more than 8% 
from the previous year and 41,800,- 
000 sacks less than the record flour 
production of 1946-47. 

The decline was the second sharp 
yearly drop in milling activity follow- 
ing an almost uninterrupted produc- 
tion gain in the previous 15 years. 

Flour production for June, the final 
month of the crop year, was tenta- 


tively estimated by the census bu- 
reau at 19,900,000 sacks, an increase 
of 2,700,000 sacks over May but 2,- 
900,000 under output in June, 1948. 
June operations were at 66.9% of 
capacity. 

Millfeed production totaled 386,700 
tons in June, a gain of 52,000 tons 
over May output. Mills held flour 
stocks of 4,500,000 sacks at the end 
of the crop year, the census bureau 
reported. 

Rye flour production ef 170,000 
sacks also was reported. This com- 
pares with 141,000 sacks in May and 
167,000 in June a year ago. 


fice, indicated only partial coverage 
of registered government sales under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 

PMA officials state that they have 
only small requisitions for flour on 
hand, but sinee Austria and Greece 
are being brought into the Economic 
Cooperation Administration pro- 
gram, flour business from those coun- 
tries may be expected as soon as the 
ECA appropriations act has cleared 
Congress. 

Last week’s purchases of grain by 
the PMA were as follows: 








Week of Cumulative 
Aug. 12-19 July 1-Aug. 19 
(bu.) (bu.) 

WOR. cossasee 842,570 11,142,087 
Flour (wheat 

rn eyo 317,381 

Grain sorghums. 433,928 1,069,642 

BIG? cccctosveese 78,600 400,456 

ee Pree ree 41,500 

BOM. 60 ideiss 1,355,098 12,971,066 


Wheat purchases last week included 
30,000 bu. through Kansas City, and 
842.570 bu. through Chicago. The 
grain sorghums were bought through 
Kansas City. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Removed 
from All Kinds of 
Export Controls 


WASHINGTON—Removal of ex- 
port controls of all kinds on flour 
has been announced by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce in Current 
Export Bulletin No. 540. The effec- 
tive date was Aug. 12, 1949. 

In addition to flour, barley, buck- 
wheat, oats, rye, corn and grain 
sorghums also were removed from ex- 
port controls. Wheat, however, still 
is subject to license. 

This means that any of the above 
commodities, with the exception of 
wheat, may be exported to any des- 
tination without license. Control also 
is retained on rice and rice products. 

A recent decree of the Brazilian 
government has exempted from im- 
port license requirements oats, corn, 
barley, mandioca flour, sugar and 
rice. Flour and wheat still require im- 
port licenses. The exemptions became 
effective July 15. 








By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The second week 
of operation of the International 
Wheat Agreement disclosed only 
dribbling sales of flour and wheat, 
although the Commodity Credit Corp. 
registered the so far largest individu- 
al transaction of 3,449,292 bu. wheat 
to Belgium. Peru again appeared on 
the registered sales list for private 
exports of wheat during the period 
of Aug. 12 to 18, taking two addi- 
tional wheat cargoes. 

Flour sales to Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration nations in west- 
ern Europe and the normally large 
Latin American flour importers re- 
main stymied by the ban on the use 
of ECA funds for U.S. subsidy pay- 
ments and by the ineligibility of non- 
ratifying nations. 

Failure of western European na- 
tions to buy wheat despite the ban on 
the use of ECA funds remains puz- 
zling to private trade observers, who 
note the favorable wheat prices pre- ~ 
vailing in the U.S. It is pointed out 
that most of the foreign buyers will 
have wheat requirements in excess 
of their guaranteed purchases under 
the wheat agreement, which means 
that part of their imports will have to 
be obtained outside the more favorable 
price levels of the wheat agreement. 
According to trade comments, the 
present low prices at which wheat is 
being offered at Atlantic ports are 
not likely to be duplicated later when 
the full effectiveness of the wheat 
loan program is felt. 


Could Forego Subsidy Now 


Some recognition of this condition, 
however, is observed in the purchases 
by the Belgians. Yet it is repeated by 
trade sources that’even the nations 
using ECA funds could profitably 
forego the subsidy now and 
use ECA funds for wheat pro- 
curement at these attractively low 
prices: Some nations in the ECA 
list, such as Italy for example, are 
believed to have understated their 
needs in the wheat agreement guar- 
anteed purchase list by as much as 
40%. By taking low-priced wheat at 
this time Italy would actually be 
saving funds by passing up the sub- 
sidy now for use later when wheat 
prices may be higher and she may 
at that time become eligible for the 
U.S. subsidy on her wheat and flour 
purchasés from the U.S. 

While the slow start of business 
under the wheat agreement may be 
attributed in part to the novelty of 
doing business under its terms, there 
are other aspects which are far from 
reassuring. 

For example it has been learned 
that an attempt will be made to place 
a Pacific Northwest wheat grower as 
secretary of the International Wheat 
Council. This post is temporarily be- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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WASHINGTON—After a two-day. 
gap in its availability of funds, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
last week resumed issuance of pro- 
curement authorizations for partici- 
pating nations. For two days when 
Congress refused to make further 
stop-gap appropriation authorizations 
pending the adoption of the ECA ap- 
propriations act, ECA was banned 
from making additional procurement 
approvals. 

However, during the past week 
ECA issued authorizations for agri- 
cultural commodities in the following 
amounts: bread grains, $3,644,000; 
coarse grains, $4,593,000; fats and oils, 
$307,000; dairy products, $2,164,000. 
During the same period ECA reduced 
authorizations for oilseeds and other 
feeds and fodder by $996,000. 


Corn for Denmark. 

The largest single item among 
those mentioned above was the au- 
thorization for Denmark to purchase 
before Jan. 31, 1950, delivery date 
$2,190,000 worth of corn. Another sub- 
stantial procurement authorization 
was for Belgium-Luxembourg in the 
following quantities: barley, $400,000; 
corn, $200,000; rye, $75,000; oats, 
$20,000. 


Other private trade interests in . 


ECA procurement authorizations in- 
volve an approval for Iceland to buy 
$130,000 of wheat flour between now 
and Jan. 31, 1950. In addition, ECA 
has authorized the procurement of 
$210,000 of feeds and fodder for Ice- 
land to be delivered not later than 
Jan. 31, 1950. 

In these long term authorizations 
the buying country is required to 
complete its procurement with 90 


Buffalo Mill 
Workers Get 7c 
General Wage Hike 


BUFFALO—Buffalo’s five big flour 
mills have offered a 7¢ general wage 
increase for approximately 2,000 mill 
workers which was accepted Aug. 
18 by Local 36 of the AFL Grain 
Millers. Stanley J. Bauer, business 
agent of Local 36, made the an- 
nouncement of acceptance of the pre- 
viously-rejected offer after an all- 
day parley with management. 

Mr. Bauer stated that the wage in- 
crease, which will be retroactive un- 
til July 3, is general, except for first 
and second class maintenance men 
who will receive an 8¢ hike and for 
certain individual adjustments. Ne- 
gotiations this year were based sole- 
ly on wages, he said. Hospital, insur- 
ance and pension benefits have been 
in effect since 1933. 

Participating plants are General 
Mills, Inc.; Pillsbury Mills, Inmc.; Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co.; International 
Milling Co. and Standard Milling Co. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VISIT MINNEAPOLIS 


ST. PAUL—A. W. Allred, St. Paul, 
and William Fryer, head miller at 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co.’s Montreal 
plant, were visitors at the Minneap- 
olis office of The Northwestern Miller 
last week. Mr. Fryer was returning 
from a vacation tour which extended 
as far West at the Canadian Rockies. 
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$3,644,000 Authorized by ECA 


for Purchase of Bread Grains 


days of approval of the order by 
ECA, and delivery is to be completed 
by the last date mentioned. Failure 
to complete procurement requires a 
reinstatement of the authorization 
by ECA. 


Changed To Sorghums 


An adjustment of procurement 
authorizations by ECA for Norway 
was registered last week when an 
authorization of $1,160,000, for feeds 
and fodders was canceled and a sim- 
ilar procurement authorization for 
grain sorghums substitute. Shipment 
of this commodity is to be completed 
not latter than January, 1950. 


AFeome future wheat flour business 
was also indicated with the ECA ap- 
proval of disbursement of $1,186,000 
for Greece. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has until Jan. 31, 1950, 
to complete delivery of this commod- 
ity. Other USDA procurement of ag- 
ricultural commodities for the last 
week consisted of the approval of 
$41,000 for flaxseed for Trieste to be 
shipped not later than Dec. 31, 1949. 

In connection with the above items 
it is noteworthy that Iceland is not 
a party to the International Wheat 
Agreement and consequently its use 
of ECA funds will not be involved 
with any subsidy payment by USDA. 





European Nations Estimate Wheat 
Import Requirements for 1949-50 


LONDON — With the approach of 
the final stages of harvesting opera- 
tions, European countries are begin- 
ning to add up their total require- 
ments of imported wheat for the com- 
ing 12 months. 

Turkey, facing an acute grain 
shortage as a result of the poor har- 
vest, recently announced an initial 
purchase of 300,000 tons wheat from 


Canada. To this has been added a deal * 


including a further 100,000 tons from 
Syria, while the government has also 
asked for cereals to be provided un- 
der the auspices of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, a cost fig- 
ure of $20 million being mentioned 
in official circles. 

The Italian government has also 
outlined the shape of wheat imports 
for the season 1949-50. Although the 
home crop of wheat, assessed by re- 
liable observers at 256 million bush- 
els is higher than last year’s outurn, 
the imports which will be required to 
fulfill consumer demand are estimated 
by officials to be in the region of 2,- 
350,000 tons. Of this*total, 1.1 million 
tons will come from the U.S. under 
ECA arrangements while the Argen- 
tine will supply a further 400,000 
tons. 

From eastern European sources 
Russia will be responsible for 500,000 
tons, while the balance of 350,000 
tons will be drawn from other coun- 
tries in that area. Some supplies may 
also come from Yugoslavia. 

Spain, where the harvest has been 
disappointing in spite of the June 
rains which tended to alleviate the 
serious effects of the drouth earlier 
in the growing season, will obtain 
supplies of wheat from the Argentine. 
The flour millers are hoping that the 
price will be more reasonable than 
the one they were forced to pay last 
year. 

Reports from Germany are not as 
optimistic as those previously made. 
In the first place, the drouth in south- 
ern Germany caused more damage to 
the growing crops than was original- 
ly expected while unfavorable weath- 
er during the vital harvesting period 
has caused damage to the crops re- 
sulting in a deterioration in quality. 
In northern Germany there has been 
a holdup in the cutting of wheat and 
rye, the weather conditions resulting 
in some laid crops. 

The Anglo-American authorities 
have announced that in order to 
maintain the present bread ration of 
10,000 grams a month total imports 


of grain during 1949-50 will have to 
be in the region of 3,681,000 tons. 
In addition, German farmers have 
been instructed that their target for 
the delivery of home grown bread 
grains to the authorities has been 
raised to 2.8 million tons and that 
unless this figure is reached, there 
will be no alternative to reducing the 
bread ration. Any failure to meet the 
target cannot be recompensed by any 
increased imports over and above the 
amounts already scheduled. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR SHIPS FIRST WHEAT 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. — The 
first wheat shipments from the new- 
ly constructed grain elevator and 
storage plant of the Battle Creek 
Feed & Grain Co., were made re- 
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cently as the firm began full-scale 
grain handling operations. Max Bry- 
ant, manager, said seven carloads of 
wheat had. been shipped the first 
week, and that the firm had. bought 
and processed about 20,000 bu. of 
grain in that time. The new eleva- 
tor has a storage capacity of 
30,000 bu. in its six concrete silos, 
and can handle 5,000 bu. an hour. 
Work will continue on the installa- 
tion of a grain dryer and equipment 
in the feed department. Both are 
expected to be completed by the mid- 
dle of September. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARVEST SEASON CALLED 
SHORTEST SINCE 1930'S 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwes' 
is experiencing the shortest harves' 
season since the drouth years of the 
30’s, the Northern Pacific Railway; 
Co. notes in its crop report. This 
resulted when the usual flood o! 
migrant combines from the South 
joined more local machines than eve: 
before in attacking the harvest oi 
the smallest crop in the last eigh' 
years. 

Although heavy, drenching rains i! 
late July delayed early harvesting 
the past two weeks of hot, dry weath 
er permitted rapid progress, the re 
port points out. Since a heavy per 
centage of the grain is going int 
farm storage it is fortunate that low 
moisture conditions prevailed, the 
report adds. 

The railroad’s estimate of a grair 
crop 35% under 1948 has not been 
revised, although the report notes 
the tremendous variation in loca! 
yields and the difficulty of arriving 
at an estimate. 

There also is great variation in 
grain quality in the Northwest, the 
report adds. Protein runs from 11% 
in the more humid sections to 15% 
in the drier areas, with test weights 
ranging from 57 to 62 Ib. 











Italian Trade Deals, Larger Crop 
May Cut Flour Imports from U.S. 


LONDON—Whether Italy will re- 
main an importer of American and 
Canadian flour is a matter for con- 
jecture in the light of recent develop- 
ments. The current crop has exceeded 
last year’s excellent outturn, while 
almost every week brings a report of 
some new deal by the Italians for the 
purchase of wheat from other Euro- 
pean growers. As a result the gran- 
aries are well stocked and the prices 
of wheat and flour have hit a new 
low. 

Russia, Hungary and now Syria are 
included in the list of suppliers. Ne- 
gotiations with Syria for the pur- 
chase of 50,000 tons of durum wheat 
at a reported price of $98.29 ton c. 
and f. are almost complete. The gov- 
ernment recently initiated a program 
for the reconstruction and moderni- 
zation of the country’s food process- 
ing plants, and the reorganization 
scheme for the flour mills is now said 
to be finished. The principal flour 
milling firms control 1,230 units ca- 
pable of manufacturing 9 million tons 
of flour. In addition, there are 2,350 
firms engaged in making the vari- 
ous types of macaroni with a total 
potential output of 2.4 million tons. 

Under present conditions Italy is 
still takirig some imported flour, a 
fact which is witnessed by the recent 
statistics issued in connection with 
the aid program to Italy under the 


auspices of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. During the first year 
of the program Italy received 248,000 
tons of flour and 1,137,000 tons of 
wheat at a cost of $150 million. 

Among the plans announced by the 
government in its attempt to become 
self-supporting is a plan for the 
redistribution of the large estates 
among the peasants. This, it is ex- 
pected, will have the effect of step- 
ping up home agricultural production, 
with wheat one of the principal crops 
scheduled for an increased outturn. 
It is intended to make this rear- 
rangement of land a slow process 
in order to avoid any interference 
with the present rate of production. 
One aim of the plan is to increase 
the net yield of wheat to the acre. 

Italy, in common with many other 
European countries, is in a happy 
position at the present moment as 
far as wheat supplies are concerned. 
Observers point out, however, that 
many of the plans now being publi- 
cized presuppose that weather condi- 
tions will remain as favorable as that 
experienced during the past two 
years. A crop failure could change 
the situation radically, and in accord- 
ance with this principle it is not safe 
to presume that Italy will never re- 
quire imports of wheat or flour from 
North America, even if the reorgani- 
zation attains the desired condition 
of efficiency. 
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Hemisphere Bread 
Grain Production 


Off 5% from 1948 


WASHINGTON — The 1949 bread 
grain production in the Northern 
Hemisphere is expected to be below 
1948 by about 5% or 10 million short 
tons, according to the latest informa- 
tion available to the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. 

A smaller wheat crop accounts for 
the bulk of the decrease, with the 
total outturn in Northern Hem- 
isphere countries now estimated to 
xe about 5% less than the 1948 har- 
sst. Total rye production in the 
‘ea shows little net change from a 
ear earlier. Northern Hemisphere 
uuntries in 1948 accounted for 94% 

the estimated world bread grain 
roduction. 
Compared with the 1935-39 average, 
heat is still slightly above the pre- 
ar level, while rye shows a 5% de- 
ine. Sharply increased production 
rer prewar in the U.S. is the prin- 
pal factor in the maintenance of 
orld wheat production. Rye, which 

grown principally in Europe and 
1e Soviet Union, has been sharply 
slow the prewar average in Europe 
since 1939, both in area and produc- 
tion. Some recovery was made in 
1948, but the level is still well below 
1935-39. In the Soviet Union, in con- 
trast, rye acreage is believed to have 
1 


= A0OM% wae 


— - wa a ee ee ae 


increased considerably and to be well 
above the prewar average. 


Surplus Unchanged 

The exportable wheat surplus from 
the principal Northern -Hemisphere 
exporting countries is not expected to 
show any significant net change from 
the large 1948 supplies. In the U.S., 
supplies will still be large, but about 
10% smaller than the 795 million 
bushels available for export or car- 
ry-over in 1948-49. The large wheat 
supply is supplemented by better- 
than-average crops of coarse grains, 
especially the near record corn crop 
in prospect. 

Availability in Canada is expected 
to be about the same as in 1948-49 
with the crop reported virtually un- 
changed from the 1948 harvest and 
only a small increase over last year’s 
carry-over expected. The Soviet 
Union’s wheat crop is estimated to be 
larger than in 1948, but a small de- 
crease is indicated for the Balkan 
countries as a whole, principally be- 
cause of less favorable conditions in 
Rumania. 

In North America the current out- 
look is:for a bread grain crop about 
10% less than. the: good 1948 harvest, 
but far above average. The USS. 
wheat crop, now estimated at 1,132 
million bushels, is the sixth suces- 
sive billion-bushel crop reported. The 
U.S. rye crop is one of the smallest 
recorded. The Canadian wheat crop 
s tentatively estimated at 392 mil- 
ion bushels, compared with 393 mil- 
lion from 24.1 million acres a year 
igo. Rye acreage in Canada this 
year was cut to little more than half 
the 1948 area and, with sharply re- 
duced yields, the crop is estimated 
at 10 million bushels, compared with 
25 million in 1948. 


European Output Down 

Bread grain production in Europe 
is about 5% below the 1948 total, 
estimated at 62.5 million short tons, 
and 13% below the 1935-39 average. 
Conditions varied widely in different 
parts of the Continent. Small in- 
creases in Scandinavia, in many of 








the smaller producing countries of 
western Europe, and in parts of cen- 
tral Europe were overbalanced by 
reductions in France, Spain, Great 
Britain and parts of the Balkans. 

Official reports indicate good yields 
of bread grains for most regions of 
the Soviet Union. Harvesting diffi- 
culties, however, appear to have com- 
plicated getting in the grain, and har- 
vest losses, which are usually high 
in the Soviet Union, may be even 
heavier than usual. 

Production of wheat in Asia is es- 
timated to be about 200 million bush- 
els smaller than last year’s harvest, 
principally because of smaller crops 
in China and Turkey. Reduced yields 
account for the decrease of roughly 
100 million bushels in China, since 
acreage is reported at about the 1948 
figure. In Turkey, however, both 
acreage and yields are reported sub- 
stantially smaller than in 1948. 

Northern Hemisphere countries of 
Africa show a slight increase over 
last year’s wheat production. Most 
of the gain is in Tunisia where a 
good crop is reported after the poor 
harvest of 1948. Changes in other 
countries of the area are minor. Rye 
is of no significance in Africa. 
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DOUBLES SIZE OF ELEVATOR 


BAY CITY, MICH.—With the com- 
pleting of an addition, the storage 
capacity of the Farm Bureau Serv- 
ices elevator, Bay City, Mich., has 
been doubled, according to mill of- 
ficials. A feature of the new section 
is a truck hoist, Tony Long, Bay City 
branch manager, said. A second fea- 
ture to speed up grain handling at 
the Farm Bureau elevator is a new 
fanning mill, capable of cleaning 
1,000 bu. grain an hour. With in- 
creased space available the elevator 
can now store from five to six car- 
loads of grain, according to Mr. 
Long. * 
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JOIN VALLEY CITY BOARD 


PORTLAND, MICH.—Two new di- 
rectors were elected to the board of 
directors of the Valley City Milling 
Co. at a recent stockholders’ meet- 
ing. They are William J. Traynick, 
Portland, who has been treasurer of 
the company for several years, and 
George C. Thomas,. Fort Wayne, 
Ind., president of Key Products, Inc. 
Other members of the board are Fred 
N. Rowe and Fred N. Rowe, ZJr., 
Portland; Martin Vermaire and Rob- 
ert L. Davis, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and Glenn R. Lawrence, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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OKLAHOMA CORN CROP 
IMPROVES WITH RAIN 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Although 
precipitation averaged less than 1 in. 
for the week, late corn and grain 
sorghums improved and farmers were 
able to resume plowing of fields in 
preparation for fall seeding of small 
grains. Corn is reported in good to 
fair condition, with some damage 
from borers. Little corn has been 
harvested but harvesting of grain 
sorghums will be under way in the 
southwestern portion of the state 
this month. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOIN CHICAGO BOARD 

CHICAGO — Richard F. Uhlmann, 
president of the Board of Trade has 
announced that the board of direc- 
tors has elected to membership in 
the board of trade Thomas R. Coyne, 
vice president of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, and Earle E. 
Hesse, vice president of the U.S. 
Cold Storage Corp., Chicago. 
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COW HAVANA-BOUND—A chartered airplane tr:p to Havana, Cuba, 
was iust one of the events in a new and exciting life for Pietertje, a 
pure-bred Holstein cow. She is shown above being helped aboard for the 
trip to Cuba where she was consigned to the new Burrus Feed Mills in 
Havana, construction of which was announced recently by the Fort Worth 
feed milling concern. Pietertje will play a part in the Cuban livestock 
and feeding program to be undertaken by the Burrus company. Her 
clumsiness in getting up the ramp is due to her pregnancy. An assist- 
ing veterinarian reported that she made the trip in fine shape and the 


expected calf would be born in Cuba. 





1949 Canadian Wheat Outturn 
Forecast at 391,500,000 Bu. 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s 1949 crop, 
estimated at 391,500,000 bu., is only 
1,800,000 bu. below the 1948 outturn, 
but roughly 18,600,000 bu. below the 
10-year average. This was indicated 
in the August estimate released by 
the Dominion Bureau’ of Statistics 


Aug. 16. 

The estimated average yield per 
seeded acre is 14.2 bu., compared 
with 16.3 bu. last year. The 1949 


crop is being harvested from a near 
record seeded area, estimated at 27,- 
500,000 acres, as against 24,100,000 
acres a year ago. 

In the prairie provinces, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the wheat crop is expected to yield 
362 million bushels, or 1 million bush- 
els less than in 1948. 

The anticipated average yield of 
wheat in the prairie provinces this 
year is 13.7 bu. an acre, with the 
Manitoba average at 21.2, Saskatch- 
ewan 12.6 and Alberta 12.7 bu. an acre, 
Saskatchewan wheat crop is placed 
at 199 million bushels for this year, 





JUNE RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
12% ABOVE MAY FIGURES 


WASHINGTON — Retail bakery 
sales during June were 4% below the 
same month a year previous but 12% 
higher than sales during May, accord- 
ing to recent reports of the Bureau 
of the Census. Sales during the first 
six months of 1949 were 5% lower 
than during the comparative period 
a year previous. 





while Alberta’s is forecast at 96 mil- 
lion, and Manitoba’s 67 million. 
Ontario is expected to harvest 25,- 
200,000 bu., accounting for most of 
the wheat grown outside of the 
prairie provinces. All but 1,100,000 


‘bu. of the Ontario crop is fall wheat. 


The detailed figures of the crop 
estimate are shown in the accom- 
panying tables: 





CANADA 
Production (000's omitted) 
1948 
Fall wheat ae ve 26,013 
Sprint WHER 040. cevecc’ 66 367,332 
All wheat ..........+.... 391,505 393,345 
Oates cress 358,807 
Fall rye 19,876 
GSprime TYE .ccccsse 5,464 
Be See ki awens ee 25,340 
Flaxseed year 2,525 17,683 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
WHEAT 
Manitoba 67,000 57,000 
Saskatchewan 199,000 191,000 
Alberta 96,000 115,000 
Totals . 362,000 363,000 
OATS 
Manitoba 54,000 60,000 
Saskatchewan 91,000 89,000 
Alberta 55,000 75,000 
Totals 200,000 224,000 
BARLEY 
Manitoba 42,000 45,000 
Saskatchewan 35,000 42,000 
Alberta 38,000 55,000 
Totals 115,000 142,000 
FLAX 
Manitoba 1,260 10,000 
Saskatchewan 780 4,000 
Alberta , 290 2,500 
Totals 2,330 16,500 
RYE 
Manitoba 760 1,950 
Saskatchewan 1 1,300 10,500" 
Alberta 2,500 9,900 
Totals 7,560 22,350 
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Farm Program in Senate Wrangle 





COMMITTEE HEARS BRANNAN 
OBJECTIONS TO PROPOSALS 


Secretary Finds Faults in Gore Bill, Anderson Amend- 
ment to Aiken Act; Hearing Reveals Differences 
Among Democratic Leaders 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The pattern of 
future farm price support legislation 
remains clouded with uncertainty as 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
reopened hearings on the subject this 
week. 

Pending before the committee are 
three agricultural program proposals: 

@ The revision of the Aiken Act of 
1948 sponsored by Sen. Clinton P. 
Anderson (D., N.M.), the former sec- 
retary of agriculture. 

@ The plan proposed by Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
including production payments and 
the income support standard concept 
of parity. 

@ The bill sponsored by Rep. Albert 
Gore (D., Tenn.), providing for an- 
other year of present price support 
levels at 90% of parity and the re- 
peal of the Aiken Act. This bill al- 
ready has passed the House. 

The .renewed committee session 
gave Secretary Brannan another 
stage on which to advocate the adop- 
tion of his program. Under question- 
ing by senators on the committee 
he said that none of the other pro- 
posals were completely acceptable to 
him. For example, he reaffirmed his 
prediction that hogs would fall below 
price support levels once the big hog 
runs start and that the only means 
available to U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture under either the Gore bill, 
the Anderson amendment or the 
Aiken Act itself would be to buy 


processed pork products from the 
packers. 

Such a procedure would maintain 
high prices for pork products at re- 
tail and thereby curtail domestic con- 
sumption, a technique which has 
been followed in the potato price 
support program where open market 
purchases had been used to support 
the commodity. 


See Further Controls 


One point in which the entire com- 
mittee appeared in agreement was 
that as price supports are extended 
to additional farm commodities it 
becomes necessary for the govern- 
ment to extend production controls 
over the farmers’ activities. 

Sen. Elmer Thomas (D., Okla.), 
chairman of the full committee, 
summed up the theory of production 
controls by pointing out that original- 
ly Congress had provided USDA with 
authority to control farm output on 
the basic commodities in 1937. This 
production control authority was ex- 
tended when the Steagall commodi- 
ties were brought under price sup- 
port protection. 

Secretary Brannan denied that his 
farm program meant more regimen- 
tation of farmers since, as Sen. 
Thomas pointed out, the theory of 
acreage allotments and marketing 
controls had been in the law since 
1937. 

The appearance of Secretary Bran- 
nan before the committee brought 
into the open the smouldering con- 
flict between Sen. Anderson and Sen. 
Thomas. After the hearing Sen. 
Thomas emphasized that the report 
of the Anderson amendment to the 





Comparison of Support Levels 


Estimated maximum price support levels for specified commodities in 
1950 based on parity index for July 15, 1949, and estimated average prices 


received by farmers, 1940-1949. 





90% Title II Income 
90% Title IT, 1948 Act Support 
90% Parity 1948 Act incl. wage rates* (Brannan 
(Gore Bill) (Aiken Act) (Anderson Plan) Plan) 
* ee ** +7 
Basic commodity— (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Wheat, bu. $ 1:84 $ 1.62 $ 1.84 $ 1.71 $ 1.86 
Corn, bu. 1.34 1.29 1.36 55 1.45 
Cotton, Ib. ... -2587 2418 .2587 -2557 -2776 
WO. WO odes oh on cvenmeesrve . 1.96 eve 2.07 ese 2.24 
Non-basic commodities— 

MmtSOPERS, TD. ccccccecisvce .578 -586 -657 2's -663 
Milk, wholesale, cwt. ...... 3.51 3.69 4.09 4.19 
MEOGR, GWE, we cccccceccccccss 15.90 16.60 obi 17.50 one 18.80 

Bs OR iw ceiccediecceass -472 448 -400 .448 -423 454 

GHIOMOMM, BD. cc ccc ccccenccs .250 -257 see .272 eee .288 
a My wesiscccatuver 3.71 3.78 3.99 oes 4.27 
DOWMORES, DR  cecccccvccccs 2.11 2.24 2.37 wes 2.62 
Beans, dry, edible, cwt ... 7.40 7.44 xs 7.87 ror 8.38 
SE, Os hobs eve ccecens 1.61 1.53 1.40 1.53 1.47 1.57 
Beet cattle, cwt. ........... 11.90 14.70 one 15.60 ae 16.70 
BORE, GWE, cvvcseccccsces 12.90 15.80 vr 17.00 weil 18.20 

i See ee ee ‘ 877 .833 -731 -833 -773 .818 
Se,” Ge? Se Oe CAR ech eee’ 1.36 1.29 1.08 1.29 1.14 1.21 
Bs DM Ad ercciccecivs 2.11 2.31 oss 2.44 oss 2.59 

WOE, Gb. Siacdoerdeces -402 446 ea% 471 Sos -492 
COON, “OO a ccees ce seen 3.29 3.13 1.94 3.13 2.05 2.06 


*Adjusted base prices for beef cattle, lambs, milk and butterfat include wartime sub- 


sidy payments. 


Farm wage rates combined with the present parity index. 


Farm wage 


rates are weighted 7.8% and the present parity index is weighted, 92.2%. 
**Including transitional. Transitional parity prices for 1950 are 95% of parity prices 
according to the present formula. Transitional parity prices would apply for wheat, corn, 


cotton, peanuts, eggs, potatoes, oats, barley and oranges in Column 2. 


For all these com- 


modities except corn transitional parity prices also apply in Column 4. 

***Excluding transitional. Prices appear in these columns only for those commodities 
for which the transitional parity price is higher than the parity price according to the 
new formula. The transitional parity prices appear in Columns 2 and 4. Prices in Columns 
3 and 5 are parity prices according to the new formulas disregarding the trarisitional 


feature. 





Aiken-Act of 1948 did not represent 
the approval of the full committee 
and that he expected that the Sen- 
ate would have to pass the Gore bill 
with some>modifications instead of 
the Anderson proposals. 


Reveals Aiken Method 
Questioning of Secretary Brannan 


.by Sen. Milton Young (R., N.D.) and 


Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R., 
Iowa) disclosed that under the slid- 
ing scale of the Aiken Act, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture had discretion 
over the levels at which basic com- 
modities were to be supported. Un- 
der that provision of the Aiken Act 
there are specific levels of price sup- 
port based on the supply of the com- 
modity being supported. 

Earlier it had been believed at the 
USDA that the sliding scale support 
was mandatory on USDA when sup- 
plies reached certain~- levels. Sen. 
George D. Aiken (R., Vt.), author of 
the act, said that the sliding scale 
table was merely a guide and pro- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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End of Northwest 
Harvesting 
Delayed by Rains 


MINNEAPOLIS — Harvesting and 
threshing operations in the North- 
west, although mostly completed ex- 
cept in the northern sections of North 
Dakota, were slowed somewhat dur- 
ing the past week because of rains 
and cloudy weather, according to the 
Peavey Elevators crop report. 

The quality of new grain samples 
remains generally good, although 
rain on windrowed grain has lowered 
the quality in a few cases. 

Light to heavy rains fell in most 
areas, with the weather somewhat 
cooler. The moisture received in cen- 
tral South Dakota and western North 
Dakota was rather light and spotted 
and did little to improve dry soil 
conditions. Heavy hail was reported 
north of Slayton, Minn. 

Harvesting in Montana is proceed- 
ing rapidly under good weather con- 
ditions. The yield and abandonment 
of spring wheat varies widely within 
local districts, according to the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash. As an illustration the outturn 
of an area of 100,000 acres will vary 
from abandonment to 30 bu., the re- 
sult of shifting and spotty rains dur- 
ing June and July. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN WAREHOUSE BURNS 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — A five- 
story grain warehouse of the Philips- 
Thompson Co. was virtually destroyed 
recently, causing a damage of $75,- 
000. The warehouse was erected in 
1901. Clayton M. Liddell, owner, es- 
timated the loss on the building at 
$50,000 and on the contents at $25,000. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW ELEVATOR OPENS 
GOODLAND, KANSAS—The Iron 
Mueller, Inc., new elevator was 
opened here recently and many visi- 
tors called on the opening day. No 
celebration was held. The new ele- 
vator has a capacity of 270,000 bu. 
While touring the plant, the visitors 

had free coffee and doughnuts. 











F. W. Stock & Son 
Disposes of Phoenix 
Mill Property 


DAVENPORT, IOWA — F. W. 
Stock & Sons, milling firm of Hills- 
dale, Mich., recently purchased the 
2,400-sack Phoenix Flour Mill, sub- 
sidiary of the Freihofer Flour Mills, 
Philadelphia, and is disposing of ail 
the machinery and the buildings. 

The Freihofer Baking Co., in sell- 
ing the local mill, has completely 
withdrawn from the milling indus- 
try. The company at one time op- 
erated mills at Stafford, Kansas, and 
Frederick, Md., in addition to the 
mill here, to supply flour for its bak- 
ing operations. The plant here has 
been shut down and offered for sale 
for some time. 

The mill buildings were sold to 1 
local lumber company, whose prop- 
erty adjoins the mill. They will be 
used for lumber storage. Some oi 
the machinery was sold to the 
Ralston Purina Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN STORAGE EXPANDED 


HAVANA, ILL. — Ernest T. Mc- 
Fadden has announced that construc- 
tion work has been started on two 
new additions to his elevators at 
Oakford and Atterberry, which will 
make it possible for the two loca 
tions to handle an additional 14,100 
bu. grain. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR UNDER WAY 


WALTERS, OKLA.—Ground was 
broken here Aug. 17 for construction 
on a 125,000-bu. grain elevator. The 
elevator is expected to be completed 
in 100 days at a cost of $70,000, of- 
ficials of the Walters Cooperative 
Assn. said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Harris Mills Named 
President of GMI 
Southeastern Unit 


MINNEAPOLIS—The appointment 
of Harris Mills as president of the 
Southeastern division of General 
Mills, Inc., with offices in Atlanta, to 
succeed James J. Selvage, who has 
resigned to enter business for him- 
self, was announced Aug. 22 by Leslie 
N. Perrin, president of GMI. 

Mr. Mills will assume his new ap- 
pointment effective Sept. 1. He is 53, 
a vice president of the division, and 
since 1935 has been in charge of fam- 
ily flour and for a time grocery 
products sales. 

In a farewell letter to all em- 
ployees, Mr. Selvage thanked them 
for their cooperation and congratu- 
lated them on “having pioneered our 
company’s development in the South.” 

“At 55 I am moving into what I have 
long hoped for—a business of my 
own in the South,” Mr. Selvage said. 
“Georgia and the South have been 
good to me. My home was Montana. 
I want to live my life in Atlanta. 
I intend to keep my headquarters 
here.” 

Mr. Selvage said he will announce 
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later. his business plans. He has been 
associated with General Mills 35 
years. He helped organize the South- 
eastern division and became its first 
president. 

Mr. Mills is a native of Lakeland, 
Fla. He joined the Washburn Crosby 
Co. in 1920 in the Jacksonville office 
as a flour salesman. He handled flour 
and grocery products assignments in 
Southeastern division territory at 
several points until 1935 when he was 
stationed at Atlanta. He was elected 
division vice president in 1935. 

Mr. Mills married Gertrude S. Ulm 
of Jacksonville in 1916. They have 
one son, 21, two married daughters, 
and one grandchild. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MRS. WILLIAM C. EDGAR, 
PUBLISHER’S WIDOW, DIES 


MINNEAPOLIS—Mrs. William C. 
Edgar, widow of a former editor and 
publisher of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, died Aug. 16 at her home in Ma- 
rine-on-St. Croix, Minn., aged 89. She 
was the former Ann Page Robinson 
of St. Louis, Mo., who came to Min- 
neapolis with Mr. Edgar in 1882 when 
he became associated with the publi- 
cation to which he was to devote the 
major part of his life. 

Several years before his retirement 
in 1924, Mr. Edgar had acquired a 
summer home at Mafine-on-St. Croix. 
This became the family’s permanent 
residence, which Mrs. Edgar and her 
daughter Marjorie continued to oc- 
cupy after his death in 1932. 

Mrs. Edgar was a sister of the 
late Page A. Robinson, who for sev- 
eral years was a member of The 
Northwestern Miller’s business staff, 
and who in 1904 established the com- 
pany’s Canadian branch office in To- 
ronto. She is survived by a sister, 
Mrs. William M. Jenkins, Webster 
Groves, Mo., and by her daughter. 
A son, Randolph, who was at one time 
a member of the editorial staff of The 
Northwestern Miller and its asso- 
ciated literary publication, The Bell- 
man, died in 1931. 

Mrs. Edgar participated in the 
widely varied and colorful experi- 
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Flour Use Remains at 135 Lb. 





ences of her husband, which involved 
foreign travel and brought into her 
life acquaintances among the artists, 
actors, musicians, clergy and states- 
men of many countries. Among these 
personalities were Herbert Hoover, 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, Richard Mans- 
field, Otis Skinner, Cyril Maude, Ben 
Greet, Irving Bacheller, John Ken- 
drick Bangs, DeWolf Hopper, Joseph 
F.. Pennell, Sir Johnston Forbes Rob- 
ertson and Sir Harry Perry Robinson. 
She shared in the honors that came 
to Mr. Edgar from the Belgian gov- 
ernment in consequence of his spon- 
shorship and direction of the great 
relief flour contribution of the Ameri- 
can milling industry in 1916. 

Mrs. Edgar made a warm place for 
herself in the affections of the rural 
community where she spent the con- 
cluding quarter century of her life. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORMAN VERNON RESIGNS 
FROM SPILLERS POSITION 


LONDON—Sir W. Norman Vernon 
has resigned his position as deputy 
chairman and managing director of 
Spillers, Ltd., British milling con- 
cern. No reason was given for the 
move. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR BURNS 
DOWNEY, IDAHO — The damage 
from the fire which swept a large 
farmers’ grain cooperative elevator 
here recently was estimated at $150,- 
000. About 82,000 bu. grain was lost. 
The blaze broke out at the top of 
the elevator and spread rapidly down 
the sides of the structure. The cause 
was not determined. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
SMALLER OAT CROP 
The 1949 oat crop for the U.S., es- 
timated at 1,380 million bushels, will 
be a little less than last year’s crop 
of 1,492 bushels, but will be 12% 
above average. 











1949 Corn Crop to Get 90% 
of Oct. 1 Parity Support 


WASHINGTON — The 1949 corn 
crop will be supported at 90% of par- 
ity as of Oct. 1, 1949, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
this week. Within a few days that 
agency will announce temporary 
county loan rates for the southwest- 
ern area which previously obtained 
only a state-wide loan rate. 


For the first time corn loans will 
be available warehouse stored 
grain. Heretofore loans were only 
available on farm storage. Loans and 
purchase agreements will be avail- 
able from time of harvest through 
May 31, 1950, maturing on July 31, 
1950, but producers using the pur- 
chase agreement option must notify 
county committees of intentions to 
deliver corn within 30 days of the 
maturity date. 


In areas ‘where farm .storage is 
not fully safe, farm loans and pur- 
chase agreements will be available 
from harvest through a date earlier 
than May 31, 1950, and when such 
a decision is made by state PMA 
committees the delivery dates will 
also be advanced. Such final delivery 
dates will be at least 30 days prior 
to the first day of the delivery pe- 





riod which will be the first 10 days 
of either May, June or July, 1950. 
Deliveries will be accepted from pro- 
ducers during these designated pe- 
riods provided the producer notifies 
the county committee of intentions 
to deliver not later than 10 days 
before the first date of the delivery 
period. There will be no change in 
delivery dates on warehouse storage 
loans in these areas. 

Corn under loan must grade U.S. 
No. 3 or better or No. 4 on test 
weight only, except for moisture con- 
tent, but must meet moisture require- 
ments for safe storage. Corn deliv- 
ered under purchase agreements must 
grade No. 3 or better or No. 4 on 
the factor of test weight only. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WAREHOUSE COMPLETED 

LAKIN, KANSAS —A new ware- 
house 40 by 80 ft. in size has been 
completed by the Lakin Farmers 
Cooperative. The steel building has 
been constructed on a _ concrete 
foundation and was erected by Oak- 
ley-Leoti Construction Co. The struc- 
ture is located North of the Coopera- 
tive’s new office building and scale- 
house. 








PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION IN 1949 
SAME AS 1947 AND 1948, BAE SAYS 


——<p>——— 
Preliminary Estimate Shows Consumption of All Food Products 
Will Remain About the Same for 1949—Some Grain Prod- 
ucts Below Prewar in Per Capita Consumption 


WASHINGTON — Consumption of 
flour per capita in the U.S. during 
1949 will remain at 135 lb., according 
to a preliminary estimate by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This figure of 135 lb. a person has 
remained static since 1947. From the 
1935-39 average of 153 lb. per capita, 
consumption went to 158 Ib. in 1945, 
and 154 Ib. in 1946. 

Consumption of breakfast cereals 
made from wheat also remained static 
and followed the general trend of 
flour for the entire period covered in 
the report. The preliminary estimate 
for 1949 is 3.5 lb., and has remained 
at that figure since 1946. Both the 
1935-39 average and the 1945 figures 
for breakfast cereals were 3.7 Ib. a 
person. 

Breakfast cereals made from corn 
have remained at 1.7 lb. per capita 
for the past two years, and the BAE 
estimate shows the same figure for 
1949, preliminary. 

Consumption of rye flour is likely 
to fall to 1.6 lb. per capita for 1949, 
the same as the 1948 figure and slight- 
ly lower than the 1947 consumption 
of 1.7 lb. The 1935-39 average was 
2.2 Ib. 


No Change Likely 


United States civilian per capita 
consumption of cereal food products 
in 1949 is not likely to be much dif- 
ferent from that in 1948, BAE points 
out. The consumption rate for wheat 
products in general during the past 
few years has tended to resume the 
general downward trend evident in 
the prewar period. However, little 
change from the 1948. rate of 135 Ib. 
of flour per capita is expected in 
consumption in the current year. 

Although supplies of oats and rice 
are above those of a year ago, and 
rye and barley lower, the per person 
consumption rate is expected to con- 
tinue at about the same level as in 
1948. Consumption of corn products 
may be slightly higher in 1949 than 
a year earlier primarily because of 
the anticipated increased civilian use 
of cornstarch, syrup and sugar. Re- 
tail prices of cereal food products are 
expected to continue at about current 
levels; the price of rice probably will 
decline somewhat following the 1949 
crop harvest in this month. 


Increase Over Prewar 


Although per capita food consump- 
tion by U.S. civilians in 1949 prob- 
ably will not be much different from 
last year, it will be 10% above the 
1935-39 level. 

Increases from the 1948 rate are 
expected in the consumption of pork, 
better grades of beef, chicken, turkey, 
fresh fruits other than apples and 
citrus, canned fruits, butter, cheese, 
evaporated milk, condensed milk and 
some corn products. 

Some decreases in 1948 rates of 
consumption are anticipated for the 
lower grades of beef, more than off- 
setting the probable increase in bet- 
ter grades, veal, lamb and mutton, 
eggs, fresh citrus fruits, canned cit- 
rus juices, ice cream and fresh vege- 


tables. For other foods, not much 
change from the 1948 consumption 
rate is anticipated. 

Civilian per capita consumption of 
food in 1949 will be above the 1935- 
39 prewar level for all major com- 
modities except lamb and mutton, 
fresh fruits other than citrus, dried 
fruit, potatoes, sweet potatoes, dry 
edible beans, butter, shortening, sug- 
ar, and some of the grain products. 

The general level of retail food 
prices in 1949 is expected to average 
lower than last year, but economic 
activity this year is expected to con- 
tinue sufficiently high to maintain 
consumer income and purchases at a 
high level. Food exports from the 
U.S. are likely to remain large, but 
will be smaller than a year ago. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

COOK NAME DECISION 

KANSAS CITY—The Cook Chemi- 
cal Co., Kansas City, was ordered to 
desist in the use of the Cook name 
in its advertisement and on its prod- 
ucts by Judge Albert L. Reeves in 
federal court here last week. The 
ruling was made on a suit brought 
by the Cook Paint & Varnish Co., 
Kansas City, which claimed prior use 
and contended that use of the Cook 
name led the public to believe that 
the products of the two firms were 
identical. Oscar Cook, founder of the 
Cook Chemical Co., and vice presi- 
dent of the Standard Milling Co., 
Kansas City, said the decision would 
be appealed. No penalties were in- 
volved in the decision. 














W. Lowell Gordon 


NEW BATES OFFICER — Recently 
named vice president of the Bates 
Grain Co., Kansas City, is W. Lowell 
Gordon, shown above. Mr. Gordon 
was elected to membership on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade Aug. 16. 
He succeeds Walt F. Mulloy in the 
Bates company, as Mr. Mulloy recent- 
ly was named manager of the Kan- 
sas City office of the Bunge Corp. 
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FLOUR TRADE SHOWS LITTLE | 
ACTIVITY; BUYERS COVERED 


Sales Averaging Less Than Half Capacity—Current Or- 
ders Limited to Small Lots for Fill-in Purposes— 
Shipping Directions Fair to Good 


Flour trade remains exceedingly 
narrow. Bakery buyers continue to 
hold back, being amply covered by 
the large amounts booked last month 
for shipment the remainder of. the 
year. A number of them will require 
more flour to complete their full re- 
quirements for this period, but they 
have adopted a waiting attitude in 
the hope of another dip in the mar- 
ket. There is little evidence of mar- 
ket weakness, however; in fact, 
wheat values figure a little higher 
than a week ago in the face of mount- 
ing spring wheat harvest marketings. 
With a large volume of wheat ex- 
pected to wind up under loans, mill- 
ers foresee a more or less tight cash 
wheat situation later in the season. 
Export flour business is slow. 


EXPORT TRADE 
CONTINUES SLOW 


Subsidized export business with 
countries using their own cash funds 
is slow. About 165,000 sacks of hard 
wheat flour were acquired by Israel 
during the past week, practically all 
of it purchased in the price range of 
$3.33@3.42 sack, Gulf. Minor quan- 
tities were booked to Venezuela again, 
but other Latin American trade was 
slow. Total subsidized flour sales un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment through Aug. 18 amounted to 
363,964 sacks, equal to 848,037 bu. 
wheat. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
WITHOUT FEATURE 


The milling business in the South- 
west continued at a reduced rate last 
week, with sales of both domestic 
and export types very slow. Sales 
averaged 47% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 39% the previous week 
and 31% a year ago. Bakery flours 
were in slow demand as very few 
plants were in need of flour. One 
or two chains asked mills for prices, 
but they were on a level which would 
not permit’ transactions. Wheat 
prices in the Southwest have stiffened 
up in recent weeks and now are rela- 
tively high as compared with other 
areas. Mill operations dropped to the 
lowest point of the new crop year at 
Kansas City, where plants averaged 
only 59% of capacity. Shipping direc- 
tions were still lagging as the week 
closed and new business was not fur- 
nishing sufficient fill-ins to warrant 
any improvement in schedules. 


SPRING FLOUR 
TRADE QUIET 


Spring wheat millers reported flour 
trade decidedly quiet, with all classes 
of buyers indifferent toward anything 
but single to three-car orders for 
quick to 30 days’ shipment. The gen- 
eral attitude of buyers is: to coast 
along on their liberal inventories 
booked last month. Sales in the 
Northwest last week averaged 42% 
of capacity, against 34% the pre- 
vious week and:130% a year ago. 
Shipping directions on old orders are 
fair to good, with some mills report- 
ing more activity than others. As a 
result, the unfilled order balances are 
shrinking rapidly. A good many bak- 


ers are covered on springs through 
the remainder of the year and some 
are booked into January and Febru- 
ary. Mills are allowing them to order 
out the new crop flour now that had 
been booked for shipment after 
Sept. 1. 


PREVIOUS BOOKINGS 
ORDERED OUT 


In the metropolitan New York 
area activity was confined to ordering 
out the flour booked a few weeks ago 
for delivery after Sept. 1. Mills have 
agreed to move the flour earlier. Lit- 
tle interest is shown in new pur- 
chases, although it is believed that a 
substantial volume of buying remains 
to be done. Buffalo mills reported 
little activity in the way of new busi- 
ness, with the trade content to take 
delivery on previous purchases. 

Flour business was slack at Boston, 
with the bulk of activity confined to 
shipping directions on old orders. In- 
ventories of bakers are holding out 
longer than expected, and some bak- 
ers report a sharp drop in sales, par- 
ticularly in sweet goods lines. The ex- 
pectation of Philadelphia flour buy- 
ers for lower prices is holding back 
sales in that market. Bakers are re- 
ported to have fairly adequate stocks 
on hand, and the only sales are small 
fill-in quantities. Retail sales of baked 
goods have declined. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE LIGHT 


Few new flour bookings were made 
at Chicago last week, and most sales 
were limited to one or two cars. 
Shipping directions have improved, 
with mills moving out lots originally 
sold for delivery after Sept. 1. Fam- 
ily flour sales also are, small. Flour 
sales continue at a slow pace in St. 
Louis. New bookings are mainly small 
and for shipment within 30 days, al- 
though a few lots for shipment up 


to 120 days were reported sold. Ship- 
ping directions are fair. ; 


SOUTHERN BUYERS 
INDIFFERENT 


New Orleans handlers reported 
limited interest in flour, with quite 
a difference between buyers’ and 
sellers’ ideals of values. Most users 
appear very reluctant to contract for 
other than small amounts and many 
of them have sufficient unshipped bal- 
ances to allow them to remain on 
the sidelines for awhile. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
INTEREST SPOTTY 


Domestic flour sales continued spot- 
ty in the Pacific Northwest and there 
was nothing doing in export channels. 
Many of the countries which might 
be customers have not yet ratified the 
International Wheat Agreement and 
are not eligible for subsidy consid- 
erations. Domestic buyers still are not 
interested in long-time contracts, al- 
though more interest was shown as 
prices stiffened toward the close of 
the week. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 100,272 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71.9% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during May, the 
latest month for which Census fig- 
ures are available, amounting to 3,- 
046,414 sacks compared with 3,146,- 
686 in the previous week and 3,914,- 
173 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 4,010,506 and three years ago 
3,644,085. Flour production increased 
706 sacks in Buffalo over the preced- 
ing week while there were decreases 
in all other sections; Northwest, 34,- 
000 sacks; Southwest, 2,000; Central 
and Southeast, 9,000, and North Pa- 
cific Coast, 56,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW MISSOURI ELEVATOR 


CARROLLTON, MO. — Work has 
begun on a new 100,000 bu. eleva- 
tor in Carrollton, Mo., for the Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. Kan- 
sas City. The new structure will be 
located opposite the present struc- 
ture operated by the Kansas City 
grain firm. 





Macaroni Trade Good; Manufacturers 


Show More Interest in Granulars 


Evidence of increased interest in 
durum granulars is reported by mills 
the past week, although as yet no 
important volume of business has 
been booked. Demand for macaroni 
products is reported to be rather ac- 
tive as grocers replenish depleted in- 
ventories and if this holds, producers 
are expected to order out more raw 
materials. Most manufacturers are 
reported bearish in their price ideas 
in view of the increasing new crop 
durum movement. So far, however, 
there is little indication of market 
easiness. 


Receipts of new crop durum, while 
moderately large, are not up to ex- 
pectations, indicating a holding tend- 
ency on the part of growers. Con- 
sequently, the premium basis is ful- 
ly steady at 18@19¢ over Minneap- 
olis September, which advanced 
about 3¢ bu. from a week ago. Qual- 
ity of new crop arrivals to date is 
reported to be better than a year 
ago, with the North Dakota crop es- 


pecially good. Durum granulars are 
quoted at $5.30@5.35 sack, bulk 
Minneapolis, although it is rumored 
that some mills have been offering 
in eastern markets at levels which 
figure somewhat less than _ these 
prices. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Aug. 20 were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.29% @2.31% 
Choice 2 Amber or better 
Choice 3 Amber or better 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2.05% @2.20% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 1.99% @2.10% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products ‘output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 

6-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 

0 222,000 148,215 67 
255,600 *185,106 72 
255,600 . 213,461 84 

Crop year 
productiou 
1,129,043 
1,100,750 


Aug. 14-20 .... 
Prev. week ... 
Year ago 


July 1-Aug. 20,.1949 
July 1-Aug. 21, 1948 
*Revised. 
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MILLFEEDS CONTINUE 
ON WEAKER TREND 


Moderate Supplies Appear Fully Am- 
ple for Current Market Needs— 
Future Bran Wanted 


Millfeed values show rather sharp 
declines from a week ago, with de- 
mand light and scattered and the 
moderate offerings apparently fully 
equal to all needs. Some interest in 
bran for forward shipment is evident 
at prices slightly above the spot basis, 
but midds in the deferred positions 
are dull. 

Formula feed sales in the North- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs; prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 235.7 as of 
Aug. 16, down 1 point for the 
week. The feed grain index 
was 178.2, off 18. 











west continue in moderate volume, 
with. considerable resistance to prices 
reported by feed manufacturers. It 
is expected that if lists can be re- 
duced susbtantial orders will be forth- 
coming as the potential feed require- 
ments, particularly for supplements, 
are large. 

Plentiful home grain supplies and 
good pastures for dairy herds have 
affected formula feed needs, but 
stress is being placed by sales organi- 
zations on supplements. Turkey rais- 
ers, with exceptionally large flocks 
this year, have shown a _ tendency 
to rely heavily on home grown grains, 
but it is believed feed sales can be 
boosted in this line if prices work 
lower. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 46,987 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 47,290 tons in the 
week previous and 60,096 tons in a 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 390,615 tons 
as compared with 448,230 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINNIPEG EXCHANGE OKAYS 
FLAX FUTURES TRADING 


WINNIPEG — Trading in flax fu- 
tures on the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, effective Aug. 29, has been 
authorized by the board of governors 
of the exchange. 

Producers may this year have the 
privilege of selling their flax on the 
open market or through a voluntary 
pool operated by thesCanadian Wheat 
Board. Producers selling flax through 
the voluntary pool will receive an 
initial payment of $2.50 bu. 

Daily fluctuation limits will not be 
imposed on futures, but the board 
of governors of the Grain Exchange 
intends to set daily limits when 
deemed advisable. 

The contract grade is No. 1 Canada 
Western flaxseed. No. 2 C.W. may be 
delivered on contracts at a discount 
of 5¢ bu. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. DE BOER & CO. MOVES 
LONDON — W. De Boer & Co., 
Hamburg, Germany (British Zone) 
has moved to a new location. The 
firm’s new address is Messberghof, 
Hamburg 1. 
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Irregular Trends Shown in 


Wheat Futures 


Market Relationships Continue Unusual, With Kansas City 
at a Premium Over Chicago—Minneapolis Market Firm 


Wheat futures show irregular 
changes from a week ago as the un- 
usual relationships between markets 
continued. Kansas City September 
enlarged its premium over Chicago 
September to about 2¢ bu., whereas 
the normal differential is a discount 
of 10¢ or more on the southwestern 
market. This situation is the result 
of greatly reduced country market- 
ings in the Southwest and continued 
heavy selling pressure by central 
states soft wheat growers who are 
not equipped with sufficient farm 
storage to apply for loans. Minne- 
apolis continued strong in the face 
of mounting new crop receipts. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Aug. 22 were: Chi- 
cago — September $1.994%@%, De- 
cember $2.04@%, March $2.06%, 
May $2.02@%, July $1.90%.; Minne- 
apolis—September $2.12%, Decem- 
ber $2.0854, May $2.054%%; Kansas City 
—September $2.015,, December $2.02, 
March $2, May $1.96%. 


CCC Raises Bids 


The Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
tinued to buy sparingly, although 
some advance in its bids late in the 
week indicated that a more active 
purchasing program may be pending. 
It was reported that the agency had 
lined up a number of boats and would 
be able to step up its exports. Dur- 
ing the week of Aug. 12-18, the CCC 
confirmed sales of 4,265,341 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and flour in wheat 
equivalent) under the provisions of 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
Of the total, 3,449,292 bu. consisted 
of CCC-owned wheat to Belgium. 


Spring Premiums Firm 


The cash wheat situation at Minne- 
apolis became more settled. Receipts 
were large, with 3,485 cars at Minne- 
apolis and 3,700 at Duluth. Demand 
was good from mills and elevators, 
stimulated by the fact that prices 
continued well under the loan basis. 
Most buyers felt that considerable 
wheat will likely end up under gov- 
ernment loans and were inclined to 
accumulate supplies while the selec- 
tion is good. Terminal storage space 
at Minneapolis is very tight, but 
most mills have room. Premiums on 
cash wheat were 1@2¢ higher on all 
grades and proteins, in addition to a 
gain of over 3¢ in the basic future. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
was quoted 1¢ under to 4¢ over Sep- 
tember; 12% protein at the Septem- 
ber price to 5¢ over, 13% 5@11¢ over, 
14% 10@16¢ over, 15% 17@24¢ over 
and 16% 25@33¢ over. Offerings of 
new crop durum increased, but de- 
mand was good and premiums worked 
higher. No. 1 and 2 hard amber du- 
rum were quoted at 18@19¢ over 
September. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Aug. 20: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 58 Ib. ....... $2.11% @2.16% 
12.00% Protein .............+. 2.12% @2.17% 
13.00% Protein .............. 2.17% @2.23% 
14.00% Protein ...............52.22% @2.28% 
15.00% Protein ........ 2.29% @2.36% 
16.00% Protein .............. 2.37% @2.45% 


1i¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
JBOSS | SENS ie see cose BO BC 


eS ee eee ee 3@ 7¢ 
iE ob i 6» » 6s 20:6 49s pb ¥9.¢ . T@11¢ 
a Te. Se Sek cab heed ¥%s ble os ke 13 @20¢ 


Kansas City continues to be one 
of the highest priced markets in the 





country, with premiums for No. 1 
dark and hard winter wheat advanc- 
ing 2%¢ during the past week and 
the basic Kansas City September fu- 
ture spreading to as much as a 3¢ 
premium over Chicago September. 
Receipts during each day’s session 
were disappointingly small and few 
cars were offered for sale. Milling 
interest is still limited since current 
operating schedules are down to 60 or 
70% of capacity. Ordinary protein 
advanced from 1¢ under September 
Aug. 16 to close at 1%@2%*%¢ over 
Aug. 22. During the same period 12% 
protein was up to 2@6%¢ over and 
13% 6@13%¢ over. September rose 
from a low of $1.99% Aug. 15 toa 
high of $2.04% Aug. 22. A weak close 
on that day left it at $2.015%. The 
range of cash wheat prices went from 
$1.99% @2.25 a week ago to $2.03@ 
2.29% Aug. 22. There is some specu- 
lation as to whether the cash will 
meet the support price at any time 
in the near future. Much depends 
upon the extent of government wheat 
buying, which up to this point has 
been very limited in th Southwest. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Aug. 20, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.02% @2.28% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.01% @2.27% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.00% @2.25% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 1.96% @2.23% 
ee eA eee rere Tere 2.02% @2.05% 
MGs BITRE culos Ke ctreceweces 2.01% @2.04% 
No. 3 -. 199% @2.03% 
No, 4 1.96% @2.01% 





Fort Worth reported ordinary No. 
1 hard winter selling Aug. 22 at 
$2.21% @2.22% bu. delivered Texas 
common points, with 2¢ bu. premium 
for 13% protein. Demand was good 
for the very light offerings. 


Pacific Trade Slow 
Wheat trade continued slow in the 


. Pacific Northwest as market outlets 


have been very narrow and offerings 
by farmers very light. Harvest has 
about been completed, with wheat 
taken care of in the country. Prices 
continue about 5¢ under the loan 
value and only occasional cars of 
wheat are offered. These are readily 
absorbed. The CCC offered to buy 
in the Pacific area for the first time 
in several months, and the first re- 
quest for offers on the new crop. 
Some wheat was reported offered, but 
figures were not available. The CCC 
apparently has cleaned up its ex- 
ports and is ready to take on new 
crop wheat. Weather has been ideal 
for harvest. West of the Cascades all 
grain crops were about two weeks 
early, and another: week will see 
wheat, oats and barley harvests 
finished. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUARTERMASTER INVITES 
BIDS ON ENRICHED FLOUR 


CHICAGO—Bids on an unspecified 
“large” quantity of enriched hard 
wheat flour and on 1,200 sacks of 
enriched soft wheat flour are being 
sought by the Chicago Quartermaster 
Purchasing Office. Bids on hard wheat 
flour will be opened Aug. 30 and on 
the soft wheat flour Aug. 31. 

The Quartermaster Depot an- 
nounced the following flour awards 
Aug. 17: 

Enriched soft wheat flour—60,000 
Ib. at $.0526 lb., f.0.b. Auburn (Wash.) 
General Depot, Fisher Flouring Mills, 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mi'‘ls reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

















Aug. 14-20, *Previous Aug. 15-21, Aug. 17-23, Aug. 18-24, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
po Pa eee ee 688,295 722,523 839,057 960,307 940,425 
RA SA ce. ee ea 1,138,870 1,140,565 1,612,829 1,517,640 1,396,759 
, | BPP T TE CT TT TUR COae Tee 496,820 496,114 557,542 624,613 493,972 
Central and Southeast ......... 485,244 494,149 549,450 591,939 500,658 
North Pacific Coast ............ 237,185 293,335 355,295 316,007 312,271 
TONED ahh e 4.0 oo 6 6 os 00:0 5:0;0;050 3,046,41 3,146,686 3,914,173 4,010,506 3,644,085 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71.9 9 70 67 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— July 1 to . 
Aug. 14-20, Prev, Aug. 15-21, Aug. 17-23, Aug. 18-24, Aug. 20, Aug. 21, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 66 69 80 92 91 5,013,610 5,566,224 
Southwest ...... 70 70 103 99 96 9,225,606 11,591,747 
Buffalo wsciseee. 81 82 92 104 82 3,651,509 4,109,081 
Central and 8. E. 64 64 74 75 65 3,558,065 4,134,224 
No. Pacific Coast 61 75 91 88 83 2,076,596 2,687,419 
er 69 71 90 93 86 23,526,386 28,088,695 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output = tivity capacity output _ tivity 
Be, . RAeRe 0400-0 408,720 242,013 59 Aug. 14-20 ..... 381,360 237,137 62 
Preyious week .. 408,720 256,724 63 Previous week .. 381,360 *250,303 66 
Year ago ....... 376,920 370,988 98 TOAF GEO wivices 378,960 290,072 77 
Two years ago .. 372,720 374,801 101 Two years ago .. 378,360 362,077 96 
Five-year average ..........++s06. 81 Five-year AVerage .......eeeseeeee 76 
Ten-year AVETABE ...... ccc eceeees 78 TOMN-YOOF AVETAZE ...ccccrcccscvcss 70 
’ *Revised. 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Aug. 14-20 ..... 118,800 , 83,374 84 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week .. 118,800 97,466 82 capacity output tivity 
WOOP GRO .csciss 118,800 117,700 99 Aug. 14-20 ..... 662,400 451,158 68 
Two years ago .. 118,800 71,058 60 Previous week .. 662,400 *472,220 71 
FPive@-YOOPr BVETABE ... sce ccccceces 84 ZOGP BRO. i pcccss 666,600 548,985 82 
POR-PORT BVOTEBS % oe vice cic sevice 78 Two years ago .. 667,800 598,230 90 
evecweee GVETERS do cccaccspesecses 82 
Salina TOR-VORP GVGTEMO ccccccievecicicvs 64 
6-day week Flour % ac- *Revised. 
capacity output tivity BUFFALO 
Aug. 14-20 ..... 100,200 84,630 84 , ears i : 
Previous week .. 100,200 83,449 83 ‘aus Gan eee 
, P en put __ tivity 
Year ago ....... a00,e00 96,435 95 Aug. 14-20 ..... 606,000 496,820 82 
Two years ago .. 100,200 01,200 91° Previous week .. 606,000 *496,114 82 
DINGFORE GVOTAGO. 0's 6 oo os siy 0s 4 ae Se 604,200 657,542 92 
SUN-FORE RVPFOGR 008 sss ese convenes 82 Two years ago .. 601,200 624,613 104 
55 Representative Mills Outside of hava ane. |e 


Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
73 


Aug. 14-20 ..... 1,001,100 728,853 

Previous week ..1,001,100 702,926 70 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 1,028,636 103 
Two years ago .. 944,280 980,581 104 
Five-year AVerTrage .........eeeeeee 90 
BOM VORE GVOTRRS 6 cicecwee ccs siegie $1 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Aug. 14-20 ..... 758,414 485,244 64 
Previous week .. 773,704 494,149 64 
BOOT BOs ccivces 741,364 549,450 74 
Two years ago .. 790,266 591,939 75 
Pive-FURP. GVGPERS 20. csiccccsveses 67 
Ten-YeA@r AVCTABS .......esercseeee 65 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Aug. 14-20 ...... 243,000 148,888 61 
Previous week .. 243,000 *184,406 76 
Year ago ........ 243,000 261,617 108 
Two years ago .. 223,320 226,571 101 
PivVG-VORF GVOTABO 2.2... cc ccscccces 75 
Ten-year @VeCrABe ........0s es eee 73 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Aug. 14-20 ...... 146,400 88,297 60 
Previous week .. 146,400 108,929 74 
VOOF GHO cde ceccce 146,400 93,678 64 
Two years ago .. 134,200 89,436 67 
PEVO-VORE AVETABO 2c citccccccccoss 76 
po Rk ” a ree ee 74 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


-——Southwest*——.  -——Northwest*’—,. -—Buffalot— 


7-Combined**— 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Aug. 14-20 ..... 23,062 205,027 13,857 
Previous week . 23,096 $14,187 
Two weeks ago. 24,470 13,791 
ak eer 32,660 248,366 16,537 
SES. Cobvces coves 30,735 254,324 17,383 
BGG sic vcscciove 21,650 170,867 12,836 
ee 26,368 202,677 17,957 


Five-yr. average 26,895 216,252 15,714 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


106,839 10,068 78,749 46,987 390,615 
110,007 147,290 
10,490 48,751 
113,811 10,899 86,053 60,096 448,230 
138,549 11,716 67,317 59,834 460,190 
79,986 7,657 61,018 42,143 326,941 
131,566 10,684 $3,569 55,009 417 812 
114,150 10,205 75,341 52,814 405,743 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





Seattle, export packed; 60,000 lb. at 
$.0434 lIb., f.o.b. Schenectady (N.Y.) 
General Depot, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, domestic packed; 
60,000 Ib. at $.0514 Ib., f.0.b. Memphis 
(Tenn.) General Depot. Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., export 
packed; 60,000 Ib. at $.0443 Ib., f.o.b. 
Army Depot, Ga., Northwestern Ele- 
vator & Mill Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Enriched hard wheat flour—1,500,- 





000 lb. at $.0444 Ib., f.o.b. Kansas City, 
for beyond, Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills, domestic packed; 6,000,000 Ib. 
at $.0544 Ib., f.o.b. New Cumberland, 
Pa., Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, export packed; 1,000,000 Ib. 
at $.0522 Ib., f.0.b. Lyoth, Cal., ex- 
port packed; 3,000,000 Ib. at $.0523 
lb., f.o.b. Auburn, Wash., General 
Mills, Inc., Sperry Division, export 
packed. 
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BUYS TEMPORARY BIN SPACE 
TO STORE 190 MILLION BU. 


Contracts Provide for Delivery or Erection of Storage 
Within 45 Days—Officials Cite Resealing Drive, 
New Commercial Space 


WASHINGTON—tThe further pur- 
chase of temporary bin storage space 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. was 
announced this week, bringing the 
total of this type of storage facility 
up to 190,873,040 bu. 

The government had already pur- 
chased 112,837,640 bu. under tenders 
made to it prior to last week. The 
CCC also owned about 45 million 
bushels of bin space obtained under 
previous authority. 

The contracts made this week by 
CCC provide for the delivery or erec- 
tion of these new facilities within 
45 days. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials have made the statement that 
USDA now has in sight sufficient 
storage space to house the corn loan 
stocks expected to be tendered to the 
government this year. 


Other Storage Cited 


Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration grain branch officials say 
that this new storage plus available 
commercial storage and new subter- 
minal points such as oil tank storage 
at Norris City, Ill., and resealing pro- 
grams will be adequate to hold the 
over 500 million bushels of corn now 
held under loans and purchase agree- 
ments. 

A spokesman said that at least 100 
million bushels of corn would be re- 
sealed by farmers under an intensive 
drive put on by PMA county agents. 
This official declared that it was ab- 
solutely impossible for USDA to han- 
dle the volume of corn that might be 
tendered to the government by the 
farmers. He insisted that shelling 
equipment was not adequate to han- 
dle all potential deliveries for ware- 
housing. He said that the PMA coun- 
ty men are prepared to urge all farm- 
ers to reseal to aid the government 
at this time. 

In announcing the acceptance of 
approximately 190 million bushels of 
space the government statement said 
that it has an objective of 500 mil- 
lion bushels of additional capacity. 
This comment was qualified to the 
extent that more than the projected 
200 million bushel new capacity 


Name of company— 
Hercules Building Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


Dickinson-Payne Construction Co., Lubbock, Texas..... Wood 330 


Burns Bros. Co., Aitkin, Minn. 
Green Gable Builders, Onawa, Iowa 
Critchfield Co., Berkeley, Cal. 


General Marine Co., Minneapolis, Minn., St. Joseph, Mo. Wood 100 


Dickinson Lumber Co., Bemidji, Minn. 


Andrew A. Kindem & Sons, Minneapolis, Minn. e Wood 1,500 


Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Allison & Co., Bloomington, Il. 

Kilby Steel Co., Anniston, Ala. 

American Bantam Car Co., Butler, " 
Litchfield Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, 


James Manufacturing Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis. Steel 250 


Baton Metal Products Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Martin Steel Products Corp., Mansfield, Ohio 
Midwest Aluminum Products Corp., Minneapolis, Minn... Aluminum 500 


would be bought if it could be ob- 
tained subject to the price and time 
limitations of the original govern- 
ment offer. Subsequently, reliable 
government officials said that the 
government procurement of new tem- 
porary bin storage would be held to 
200 million bushels. 

Contracts that were accepted re- 
cently by the CCC represent the low 
bidder. At that time USDA reported 
that bids ranged from 10¢ to 75¢ bu. 
capacity. The announcement of the 
acceptance of bid reports that the 
contracts made average less than 20¢ 
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USDA Claims Adequate Corn Storage 





bu. on an unerected basis and 30¢ 
erected. 

The storage contracted for by 
CCC is to be erected in the Corn 
Belt, and additional contracts that 
may be accepted will be in the same 
region. A list of the contracts award- 
ed under the original tenders for 112,- 
837,640 bu. is shown in the accom- 
panying tabulation. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR EXPANSION 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — The Ohio 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn. has 
announced plans to expand its four- 
year-old elevator on Hamilton Road, 
near Columbus, increasing its grain 
storage capacity by 1,200,000 bu. 
Work on the elevator addition is ex- 
pected to begin this fall and be com- 
pleted in time for next year’s har- 
vest. Present capacity of the eleva- 
tor is 800,000 bu. When the addition 
is completed, the elevator will be 
the third largest in Ohio, and will be 
able to serve all the 121 county 
Farm Bureau elevators throughout 
the state. 





British Minister of Agriculture 
Warns of Crisis in Grain Acreage 


LONDON—British plans for a ma- 
jor increase -in the areas sown to 
wheat and coarse grains are falling 
down, according to Tom Williams, 
minister of agriculture. He classified 
the conditions as a situation of crisis 
when giving a radio pep talk to 
farmers. 

Mr. Williams said that instead of 
reaching a target of 2.5 million acres 
of wheat this year, the actual acreage 
was likely to be in the region of 2 
million. Despite the difficulties ex- 
perienced at sowing time last fall, 
the government had hoped that farm- 
ers would by this season have got 
well on the way toward the target of 
2.75 million acres set for 1952. Those 
hopes had not be realized while even 
more serious in the minister’s esti- 
mation was the shortfall in the year’s 
coarse grain acreages. The producers 
had failed to reach the current year’s 
target by 150,000 acres and there 
was little likelihood, at the present 
rate of progress, of meeting the 1952 
requirement of 6,450,000 acres. 

The government has repeatedly ex- 
pressed the opinion that more wheat 
should be grown because of the di- 
rect saving of dollars which resulted 
therefrom. This factor is of consid- 
erable importance under present cir- 
cumstances since any increase in 
wheat importation means a reduc- 





No. of Total 
Material structures cap., bu. 
Wood 250 1,200,000 
1,056,000 
307,500 
115,000 
626,040 
300,000 
1,600,000 
4,060,000 


Wood 100 
Wood 50 
Wood 180 


Wood 500 





Wood 3,010 
Steel 2,300 
Steel 3,235 
Steel 10 
Steel 2,000 


9,254,540 
74,945,500 
11,737,200 

327,600 

6,500,000 

4,875,000 

1,300,000 

562,500 
244,500 


100,492,300 
982,800 
258,000 

1,850,000 
3,090,800 


13,790 112,837,640 


Steel 1,500 
Steel 400 


Steel 75 





Steel 9,860 
Aluminum 300 
Aluminum 120 





Aluminum 920 





tion in the amount of other goods 
purchased for dollars. 

Although the coarse grain supply 
position is better than anticipated at 
the beginning of the year, as a re- 
sult of the projected agreements with 
Yugoslavia and Russia, no great re- 
liance can be placed on these sources 
of supply for future years. It is of 
great assistance to Britain to be 
able to deal in non dollar areas but 
the possibilities of crop failure or 
even of political quarrels are too 
great to make for confidence on the 
part of either officials or traders. 
Mr. Williams declared that Britain 
will never be able to get back to 
the position under which well over 
half of the supplies of feed came 
from abroad. In prewar days out of 
every 10 tons of coarse grains fed to 
livestock, six tons were imported and 
only four tons were home grown. 
In 1952 onwards the position will 
have to be reversed, Mr. Williams 
announced. 

Experts point out that there are 
limits to what can be done for in- 
creasing Britain’s cereal productive 
power. Attention has been drawn by 
several commentators to the danger 
of outraging the fertility of the soil. 
In an effort to obtain the increased 
acreages laid down to wheat next 
year the government has fixed the 
price for home grown wheat at $112 
ton compared with $88 which is the 
average cost of imported wheat land- 
ed at British ports. As larger sup- 
plies of grain of all kinds become 
available on the world’s markets, 
the cost of forcing grain production 
on unsuitable land will become in- 
creasingly evident both from the 
point of view of finance and from 
that of good farming practice. It is 
considered that the cropping levels 
set by the authorities are too high 
for satisfactory completion and that 
in spite of the present attitude of 
the government against increased im- 
ports some change will have to be 
made in the near future if the British 
livestock industry is to thrive. 

Typical of the prevailing feeling in 
British trading circles is the opinion 


N.Y. BAKERS JOIN IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA OUTING 


NEW YORK—The New York dele- 
gation of the Bakers Club, Inc. will 
leave about 5 p.m. Sept. 16 for the 
outing of the Philadelphia Bakers 
Club at Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa. 
This is one of the most pleasant get- 
togethers in the East with Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, New York and 
other centers substantially represent- 
ed in the golf and other activities. 
For reservations by New Yorkers, 
Frank A. Lyon, secretary, Bakers 
Club, Inc., should be contacted. 





expressed by Anthony Hurd, a mem- 
ber of parliament and a prominent 
agriculturalist when he stated that 
Britain, having learned that Russia 
and the countries of eastern Europe 
were unreliable suppliers of coarse 
grains, must open common sense and 
friendly talks with the Americans 
and Canadians in order to arrange for 
some of their surplus grain to be 
sent to Britain instead of to conti- 
nental countries which turn it into 
eggs and bacon for sale to Britain. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DU PONT PAYS 65c 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
has declared an interim, dividend of 
65¢ on the new common stock. The 
stock was split four for one June 15. 
Previous payments on the old stock 
were $2.50 each in March and June. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CO-OP VOTES AGAINST 
STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 


ELKHART, KANSAS—4A proposal 
to build a 300,000 bu. addition to 
the Elkhart Cooperative Equity ex- 
change here was overwhelmingly de- 
feated when put to a vote at the an- 
nual meeting of the association. 

This was the first in the Southwest 
wheat belt to feel the effect of chang- 
ing conditions brought about large- 
ly by the recent acreage allotments. 

Three suggestions were made at 
the meeting. One called for a 300,000 
bu. addition, costing $90,000. Alter- 
nate proposals called for 250,000 and 
200,000 bu. buildings. Opponents of 
the plan argued that the combina- 
tion of the wheat reduction pro- 
gram combined with huge expansion 
projects now under way at terminals 
might leave the cooperative here 
without any real need for storage 
space. Also contributing to the de- 
feat of the proposal was the feeling 
that storage fees would undoubtedly 
be lowered sharply in the next 12 to 
24 months, and that lower markets 
on all farm commodities might come 
about in that time. 

Other straws in the wind point to 
the fact that the mad rush for new 
elevators and wheat storage through- 
out the Wheat Belt is running its 
course. 

Rétently the Bucklin Cooperative 
Exchange offered a 20,000 bu. frame 
elevator at public auction, but there 
were no bidders. Two months previ- 
ously southwestern Kansans were beg- 
ging for grain storage space. Com- 
plete reversal of the situation was 
brought about by the acreage allot- 
ment on the 1950 crop and the fail- 
ure of the 1949 harvest. 

The frame elevator offered by the 
Bucklin firm was not sold. The firm 
has no further use for the structure, 
which was built in 1916 by the Gould 
Grain Co., since building its new 300,- 
000 bu. elevator. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn., 
annual convention, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, George 
M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Sept. 10—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers, Ft. Worth; sec. 
Harold Cook, 3330 Elm St., Dallas 1. 


Sept. 10—District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas; sec., Robert C. Ellis, Shella- 
barger’s Inc., Salina. 


Sept. 12-14—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
Scuth Shore Inn, Lake Wawasee, 
Syracuse, Ind.; sec., Charles P. Ehl- 
ers, 924 Peoples Bank Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, 

Sept. 16-17 — Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc., fall meeting at Natural 
Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; 
executive secretary, Harold K. Wild- 
er, 812 Life Insurance Co. of Va. 
Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 


Sept. 17—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, York Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., A. A. Holzem, Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis. 

Sept. 24—District 11, Association of 
Operative Millers, Asheville, N.C.; 
sec, R. L. Jacobs, Rapidan (Va.) 
Milling Co. 

Oct. 6-8—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash., sec., Francis R. 
King, 917 Terminal Sales Bldg., Seat- 
tle 1. 

Oct. 9-11—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention at 
the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; secretary, Don F. 
Clark, 100 Merchants’ Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Oct. 9-12—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, M. 
J. Fickenscher, 919 Monmouth St., 
Newport, Ky. 

Oct. 14-15—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, tri-section meet- 
ing, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas; program chairman, Dr. 
J. A. Shellenberger, Kansas State 
College. 

Oct. 15—District 6 of Association 
of Operative Millers, guests of Chel- 
sea (Mich.) Milling Co.; sec., Alfred 
Borchardt, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Oct. 22—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Hotel Markeen, 
Buffalo; sec., Charles M. Wagner, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Oct. 15 - 20 — American Bakers 
Assn. and Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Joint Exposition of 
Baking Machinery and Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 

Oct. 20-22—National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Assn., Traymore Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N.J.; headquarters, 64 E. 
Lake St., Chicago 1. 

Oct. 21—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., King Cotton Hotel, Greens 
bore, N.C.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Oct. 28-29 — Pennsylvania Millers 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Lancaster; sec., Jess P. Hump- 
ton, 28 E. Orange St., Lancaster. 

Nov. 21-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; 

. Mark G. Thornburg, 432 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 
1950 e 

Jan. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis. 


Jan. 22-24 — Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn., annual winter conven- 
tion at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, Theo- 
dore Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 


ers Assn., Lord Baltimore (Md.) Ho- 
tel; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore. NS. 
Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
Case, 325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 


April 12-14 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Venoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 26 Cain 
St. N.W., Atlanta 8. 


April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 
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dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New Orleans. 

May 5-6 — Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Kansas, 
Topeka, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 823 
Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. 


June 12-14—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, Hotel Wilton, Long 
Beach, Calif.; exec. sec., Walter M. 
Jennings, 735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago 13. 


June 25-28—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore. 
















»e-- you always 
choose quality 









f a 1. THE SERVE Throw the ball fairly high and 
j about six inches forward, causing you to reach 
j for .it. Hit at a downward angle. Follow-through 


j completely. 
i placement. 


“punch” at it. 
4. BACKHAND GROUND STROKE 


maximum control. 


ae 


The blinding blur of coordinated motion as a 
racket flashes downward, the white streak of a 
ball skimming the net and a light puff of lime 
as it strikes the baseline with deadly accuracy 
—that’s tennis! 


Tennis champions will tell you that speed and 
coordination are only part of the secret of 


2. FOREHAND VOLLEY Use a firm grip. Stay 
about seven feet behind the net. Try to block the 
ball, rather than swing at it. Try for accurate 


3. FOREHAND GROUND STROKE Have knees 
well bent. Swing mainly with arm. Play the ball 
at arm's length. Stroke ball smoothly . . . do not 


Same as 
above except that body is turned more away from 
the net. Keep racket at wrist level or above for 





winning tennis. It takes top quality rackets, 
strings, and other equipment to bring out your 
best game, just as it takes top quality in- 
gredients to assure peak results from your 


baking skill. 


That’s why, for years, the great family of 
Commander-Larabee Flours has been the first 
choice of leading bakeries, large and small, 
across the nation. They know that years of 
grain buying experience, tremendous storage 
and milling facilities, and absolute control of 
every step of the milling process mean true 
uniformity. You can rely on the same con- 
trolled baking characteristics from every bag 
of a Commander-Larabee Flour, in any season 
... at any time. 


Ask your experienced Commander-Larabee 
representative about the individual baking 
characteristics of the flour which best suits 
your needs. And remember, when performance 
counts, choose quality... choose a 


Commander-Larabee Flour! 


COMMANDER MILLING CO. . MINNEAPOLIS 
agpantin THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO KANSAS CITY 
‘ MINNEAPOLIS ; ; 
. BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. . BUFFALO 


































































































IN-FEEDING 








AID—The “restaurant on wheels” 





shown above is of 


considerable assistance in employee restaurant operation in the smaller 
plant, where the number of employees or their type of work does not 
justify the use of a cafeteria arrangement. Various candies and notions 
frequently called for by employees are carried on the rack in addition 


to food. 


Lunch Box on Way Out 


Employee In-Feeding 
Growing in Importance 


@® By Harvey Allen 


bol of the American worker 

was the dinner pail or lunch 
box, and it was not so long ago that 
the great majority of commercial 
bakery plant employees carried the 
mid-day or mid-night meal to work 
from the home and ate it seated on 
a convenient crate or window sill. 

Today, even in the smaller plants, 
the dinner pail is disappearing. And, 
while in-feeding—employee restaurant 
operation—goes back many years in 
the industry, wartime conditions and 
improved techniques plus the crying 
need for any effectual industrial re- 
lations device, have given it a tre- 
mendous impetus since 1945. 

The fact is that the war brought 
about many changes in the eating 
habits of bakery workers among oth- 
ers. With vast plants springing up 
in remote places almost overnight, 
with pressure for more production 
incessant, management gave no con- 
sideration to in-feeding costs. The big 
idea was to save time. 

While it is true that the employee 
restaurant proved it could save time, 
it was also recognized by manage- 
ment that it brought other benefits 
to employee and employer. It proved 
it could give a boost to morale and 
make other contributions of value 
to the bakery industrial relations pro- 
gram. However, it is the fact that 
the smaller bakery today can engage 
in this form of benefit, whereas it 
has been considered for years that 
only the larger plant might benefit. 


Ben years, the traditional sym- 


Entire Plant Benefits 


These advantages benefited em- 
ployees and employers alike. Work- 
ers got better food at lower prices, 
“better working conditions,” a place 
and an opportunity to meet and to eat 
with their friends. Management found 
that the appeal of “one last cup of 
coffee before work” proved to be 
an attraction that reduced starting- 
time tardiness. Hot lunches pep up 


workers’ energy, rest period snacks 
relieve fatigue and letdown that lead 
to errors and accidents; feeding 
helped keep production rates up. 

However, management got the 
greatest benefits by the obvious im- 
provement in the attitude of workers 
toward the organization employing 
them. In more than one of these or- 
ganizations, the employee restaurant 
created a vastly improved spirit that, 
in turn, helped to solve many of the 
minor headaches to which manage- 
ment is so often subjected. 

Without doubt, the experiences of 
leaders in our field, in this depart- 
ment of management, is of special 
interest to the field as a whole, be- 
cause of the many and complicated 
problems which have resulted in in- 
dustrial relations during the post- 
war era. Fortunately, recent surveys 
have been made on “in-feeding” which 
produce some answers to many 
questions. 

This canvass of representative em- 
ployers that have had experience 
with organization restaurants showed 
three to one that workers were found 
to be more cooperative, while there 
was almost a 50-50 opinion that, on 
the premise that feeding reduced la- 
bor turnover—helped hold good em- 
ployees. 

The convenience (and appeal) of a 
well run employees’ restaurant has 
also proved a real attraction to the 
better-type employee, the type that 
is a steadying element in the force. 
In fact, one company that employs 
an almost irreplaceable type of high- 
ly skilled worker, points to the em- 
ployee cafeteria among other attrac- 
tions at a new branch as extra in- 
ducement that has persuaded 90% of 
the employees to travel some 30 
miles when the plant moved. 


Further Expansion Seen 


From among a group of employers 
who have had experience with this 
development, 83% held that the bene- 
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fits to management are sufficient to 
make them believe a great part of 
industry will provide employee feed- 
ing facilities in the future. There are 
few subjects on which labor and man- 
agement fully agree today, but the 
one question of in-plant feeding is 
one on which they now see eye to 
eye. (In a recent survey among per- 
sonnel directors and local labor lead- 
ers, both groups pointed to the com- 
pany restaurant as a factor in im- 
proving labor relationships.) 

While it has always been a mili- 
tary axiom that an army travels on 
it stomach, it is only recently that 
management has come to realize that 
food and a worker’s well-being are 
factors that effect production and 
profit. Supervision of employees’ diets, 
adequate and nutritious foods are 
“steam to the human boiler,” and, 
while the employee sometimes sus- 
pects that there may be a little too 
much paternalism in watching over 
the general health, the end has justi- 
fied the means. 

‘Employees’ restaurants today are 
nearly always the responsibility of 
organization management. There are 
a few cases where operation of the 
restaurant is in the hands of an 
employee cooperative, but this type 
of operation is not likely to spread, 
because running a restaurant is not 
a job for amateurs. When manage- 
ment takes proper responsibility for 
the company restaurant, it has a 
choice of method of operation. Either 
it runs the restaurant itself, or it 
shares the responsibility with a pro- 
fessional restaurant management con- 
cern. 

Among management men who have 
an opinion, more than half of them 
express a preference for the “con- 
tractor-operated” restaurant. This re- 
flects a familiarity with such ar- 
rangements and a desire to have 
someone run the restaurant “who 
knows his business as we know ours.” 
(Suggested reading on this topic, “In- 
dustrial Feeding,” Crotty Bros., pub- 
lishers, 137 Newbury Street, Boston 
16, Mass.) Naturally, the type of food 
service will depend on the number 
and type of employees, conditions, 
facilities available, as well as on the 
aims and desires of management. 
However, these forms of food service 
are open to management; (1) vend- 
ing machine service; (2) company- 
operated restaurant; (3) professional 
contractor - managed restaurant; (4) 
operation by labor union. 


Advantages Noted 

The advantage of the company- 
managed cafeteria is that it gives 
direct control of personnel and serv- 
ice, however, putting the company 
into the restaurant business, which 
means the employment of a chef, 
experienced restaurant manager, 
counter help. The manager must be 
responsible, under management su- 
pervision, for menu planning, food 
purchases, preparation and prices, 
and for the delicately balanced eco- 
nomics of such a feeding operation. 

Running an employee restaurant is 
a specialized business. Extemporane- 
ous food buying, inexperience in stor- 
age, or mistakes in judging the re- 
quirements of any labor force may 
quickly lead to excessive costs.-The 
professionally - managed installation, 
working closely with the organiza- 
tion management, integrated with, 
and carrying out, company policies, 
permits management to exercise its 
rightful responsibility to its em- 
ployees in every phase of a feeding 
service. In addition, it benefits com- 
pany wise, from the advantage of 
planned, large scale food buying, 
know-how in menu-planning, and sta- 
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tistical experience in what different 
types of workers want. 

One of the larger professional res- 
taurant contractors reported recent- 
ly that while some employee res- 
taurants are run on a self-sustaining 
basis, the recent trend is decidely to- 
wards a nonprofit-making operation. 
According to Andrew J. Crotty, Jr., 
authority on plant in-feeding, ‘“When 
the factory cafeteria was thought of 
merely as a convenience for. em- 
ployees, management expected it to 
pay its way. But since business has 
discovered the in-plant feeding has 
other benefits, notably in the field 
of worker-management relations, 
manufacturers show an increasing 
willingness to absorb part of the 
operating cost and find such expense 
more than justified on the balance 
sheet. 

“In a recent canvass among 20 
employers having industrial restau- 
rants in Cleveland, only two were 
breaking even. The others reported 
cafeteria operational costs of from 
2.9 to 30%. But the important thing 
is that all these latter companies 
considered these costs a good invest- 
ment in improved industrial relations. 

“While only a few employees’ res- 
taurants are run on a self-sustaining 
basis, the smaller organizations hav- 
ing a light load factor, usually ab- 
sorb a nominal monthly service 
fee as a logical operating cost. The 
trend is decidedly towards a non- 
profit-making restaurant operating 
with management recognizing that 
the many benefits accruing are worth 
the small costs involved. In certain 
cases these benefits have a value to 
management that warrants furnish- 
ing food to employees at actual food 
costs, the service of the cafeteria 
being entirely an employer expense. 

“Management is coming more and 
more to realize that it has an invest- 
ment in the human machines, and 
that workers are human beings whose 
enthusiasms for the employers and 
products have a definite relationship 
to efficient production. The Ameri- 
can working-man and woman, doesn’t 
like being a cog in the industrial 
machine, designated by a number. He 
has competitive instincts, yearns to 
be ‘on the team,’ challenged by his 
urge to get things. done when he is 
recognized and appreciated, made to 
feel a ‘part of things’,” Mr. Crotty 
concludes. 

It might be fairly concluded that 
an employee cafeteria offers an in- 
expensive and far-sighted solution to 
a plant management problem to many 
employers. 


——<BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR MEN PLAN 
NEW ORLEANS MEETING 


CHICAGO—Dean M. Clark, secre- 
tary of the Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents, Chicago, recently 
asked that reservations for the an- 
nual meeting of the society in New 
Orleans Feb. 28-March 4, 1950; be 
made as soon as possible because of 
the difficulty of getting late accom- 
modations in the convention city. 


The official headquarters of the 
convention will be the Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, but the St. Charles, Jung and 
Monteleone will be available for the 
overflow crowd exepected. The dates 
immediately follow the Mardi Gras 
and precede the Garden Festival. 

Mr. Clark said that all reservations 
should be sent to William F. Robin- 
son, chairman, Housing Bureau, 2 
Canal St., New Orleans. Charles J. 

ters, Public Grain Elevator, New 
Orleans, president of the national 
group, is in charge of local arrange- 
ments. 
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A Complete Flour Service 


* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 

















MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
o 
1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 




































CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 







FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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Nour Hubbard « 
















ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemar, Colo: St. Louis, Mo. 




























All YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


























‘The Rearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








Pillsbury Presents 
Evidence on New 


Enzyme Concentrate 


WASHINGTON—Permission to use 
a new type of enzyme concentrate 
as a diastatic agent in flour milling 
and bread baking is being sought by 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Evidence was 
submitted at the bread standards 
hearing being conducted by the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Use of this enzyme concentrate 
would provide an alternative method 
for adding a diastase other than by 
using malted grain in flour milling. 
Pillsbury Mills is not yet in produc- 
tion with their enzyme and the prod- 
uct would not be commercially avail- 
able for some time. 

Pillsbury representatives presented 
evidence, based on extensive research, 
that their enzyme concentrate would 
provide these benefits: 

“In flour—A whiter product, freer 
from speckiness. 

“In dough—Better working charac- 
teristics; greater gassing power; low 
liquifying action; better ‘floor-time’ 
tolerance. 

“In bread—Lighter crumb color; 
better crumb texture; greater loaf 
volume; better ‘foxy red’ crust color 
in breads made without added sugar; 
better toasting quality.” 

The enzyme has been developed by 
Pillsbury Mills in conjunction with 
Enzymes, Inc. Dr. Gerald Reed, Rohm 
& Haas Co., Philadelphia, and Dr. 
John Shellenberger, head of the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas, 
also gave evidence on the merits of 
enzymes from certain fungal sources. 

Pillsbury claims its enzyme con- 
centrate, while providing diastase, 
does not contain undesirable amounts 
or types of proteolytic enzymes. 

In the evidence Pillsbury represen- 
tatives mentioned they had used an 
enzyme to treat flour during the war. 
This application had brought about 
a semi-sweetness to help cope with 
the sugar shortage. Throughout the 
entire use of this enzyme there had 
been no instance of harmful effects 
resulting from it, they claimed. 

Pillsbury has been conducting re- 
search on enzyme concentrates for 
two and a half years. 

Evidence on the use of the enzyme 
concentrate was submitted by C. G. 
Harrel, associate director of Pills- 
bury’s technical research and devel- 
opment department; E. H. Le Mense, 
research bio-chemist for Pillsbury 
Mills; Dr. Noble P. Sherwood, profes- 
ser of -bacteriology, University of 
Kansas; Dr. E. L. Macquiddy, inter- 
nal medicine practitioner, Omaha, and 
Dr. Frank L. Gunderson, vice presi- 
dent and director of Pillsbury’s re- 
search and development department, 
with Bradshaw Mintener, vice presi- 
lent and general counsel for Pills- 
bury, as attorney. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


LIGHTNING STRIKES 
BOWERSOCK PLANT 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS — Light- 
ning struck the 4,000 sack milling 
plant of the Bowersock Mill & Pow- 
er Co., in Lawrence Aug. 19 damag- 
ing a storage crib. An extensive 
sprinkler system in the mill pre- 
vented fire from spreading to the mill 
proper. Approximately eight cars of 
wheat were salvaged from the dam- 
aged structure. The mill has been 
leased in recent years to the Law- 
rence Milling Co., Wichita, but has 
not been in operation the past few 
months. 
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IMPERIAL 
















IKE a Chinaman, we are an ancestor 

worshipper, too. Except that our in- 
terest is centered on the forebears of the 
wheats that we grind for IMPERIAL 
and VELVET flours. We want only the 
varieties of that which have proved their 
baking merits. That’s why our country 
wheat buyers, just before each harvest, 
make a “grass roots” survey of wheat 
farms in their localities. Then when 
harvest begins we know exactly where 
and what to purchase. And that’s why 
IMPERIAL and VELVET bake so well. 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 





103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ge mag THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®FFAte 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








Jones-HerreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 








“Booch’s Best” |. ann Hine 








SUPERIOR 
QUALITY Prompt Delivery 
to Make All Baked Things Uniform Hig h Quality 
Better e 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Milling Firm Sponsors Housewives’ Baking School 





READY TO GO—In the illustration above, students at 
the baking school sponsored by the Cleveland division of 
the Montana Flour Mills are shown seated before their 
utensils and ingredients, ready to begin the preparation 
of baked goods under the guidance of Mrs. Ethel B. 


unique baking school was started 

by the Cleveland division of Mon- 
tana Flour Mills, millers of “Sap- 
phire” unbleached flour. To date near- 
ly 13,000 have signed in the guest 
books. Yet when Ethel B. Thompson, 
home economist, first broached the 
subject of a baking school, O. L. 
Spencer, general manager of the divi- 
sion challenged, ‘Where will you get 
your women?” 

The confidence which prompted 
Mrs. Thompson to reply, “T’ll get 
them, all right, and without paid ad- 
vertising,;’’ was born of her experience 
in providing free biscuits for church 
suppers, P.T.A. luncheons and club 
meetings for five years. Mrs. Thomp- 
son had been making herself a job, 
spending the mornings preparing bis- 
cuit mix at the mill, and using her 
own car to transport the trays to 
the meeting halls where she made and 
baked the biscuits. Enthusiastic con- 
sumers asking the mill to commer- 


S: years ago come November a 





cialize her original formula led to 
“Sapphire Biscuit Mix” being avail- 
able to the public today. 

When the war brought its shortages 
Mrs. Thompson decided it was time 
to change the program, and she re- 
membered the repeated requests ask- 
ing her to teach bread making. Mrs. 
Thompson’s method is individual in- 
struction, not demonstration to a 
crowd. She asked her firm’s permis- 
sion to carry out her idea of a baking 
school. Their mill was obviously not 
the place; they wondered where, and 
in a short time she came back with 
the answer—the East Ohio Gas Co., 
which had a basement room to spare. 
Montana Mills bought two ranges and 
the gas company furnished the rest 
as needed. 

A lucky contact with Corning Glass 
Works provided all the “Pyrex” need- 
ed for teaching a class of 12. The 
original crude saw-horse tables fitted 
with oilcloth-covered boards were 
forerunners to a fine, modern U- 


Thompson, to the left at the head of the table, and Mrs. 
Myrtle Weber, at her right. Mrs. Thompson emphasizes 
individual instruction, and personally supervises her 
students’ work. Short cut methods are taught that do not 
impair the quality of the product. 


shaped table. The outside of the U- 
table has a second shelf for equip- 
ment not in use, notebooks and 
purses. Inside the “U” are storage 
cupboards from table to floor. 


First Classes Begin 


Mrs. Thompson, assisted by Mrs. 
Myrtle Weber, started with groups 
from churches of different denomina- 
tions. By the second month her pres- 
ent system was established— class 
daily from 8:30 to 2:30, Monday 
through Thursday, each group meet- 
ing once. 

The idea of chairmen occurred to 
her as students asked to enroll their 
friends. Mrs. Thompson holds the 
chairman responsible for her group 
of 12. She may organize relatives, 
friends, neighbors or fellow club mem- 
bers. The chairman is given Mrs. 
Thompson’s home phone number and 
urged to report instantly any cancel- 
lations. Thus the Thompson phone 
often rings at 10° p.m. and as early 




















THE COMPLETED PRODUCT—The students are shown 
above with the coffee cakes completed. Called the 
“Sapphire Baking School,” the classes were held at the 
East Ohio Gas Co., which furnished the space and 
other materials. Baking and mixing equipment was 





furnished by the Montana firm and the Corning Glass Co. 
The student furnishes few ingredients, pays no fee—and 
always takes home a plentiful supply of baked goods for 
her family. Various manufacturers also make free sam- 
ples of their products available to the students. 
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as 6:30 a.m. the day of the class. 
When that happens Mrs. Thompson 
immediately calls somebody from her 
waiting list so that no place will be 
vacant. 

Applicants on her waiting list. of 
individuals have specified how much 
notice they need, some willing to 
reach the class by 8:30 if they are 
called before 7 a.m. Mrs. Thompson 
points out that no person need forego 
enrolling if she is not a member of 
a group; the waiting list gives her an 
opportunity. 

In March Mrs. Thompson starts 
booking classes for Septembc: 
through to January; in October she 
begins booking classes for January 
through June. She begins her day 
with an inspirational quotation, and 
another is offered before the students 
sit down to a generous luncheon pro- 
vided by advertisers of about 13 dif- 
ferent products. 


Modern Methods Taught 


Short cut methods taught in class 
in no way impair efficiency nor qual- 
ity of the product. Many a career 
woman has thus been inspired to en- 
roll in a class on her day off. Spring 
vacation classes are filled with schoo! 
teachers booked months ahead. For 
many of these women it is a turning 
point; few can resist the urge to re- 
peat at home the accomplishments 
learned in class. 

The student brings only her note- 
book and pencil, a pound of brown 
and a cup of granulated sugar, a 
small package of nutmeats and a 
handful of raisins. She pays no fee, 
and carries home a large loaf of 
bread, a panful of pecan or cinnamon 
rolls in syrup, a Swedish tea ring or 
other fancy coffee cake, and a third 
of her kuchen dough which has been 
refrigerated for use within four days. 
She also is given a number of sam- 
ples from manufacturers. 

When the East Ohio Gas Co. re- 
cently found it needed the classroom 
for television, a new alliance was 
made. Starting in September Mon- 
tana Mills will hold Ethel Thompson’s 
baking classes in cooperation with the 
Electrical League. The gas company 
will move over its U-table and con- 
tinue to cooperate. The women like 
it, and everyone sends her friends. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CERTIFICATION NEEDED 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised all mills that sales 
of flour to Hong Kong under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement must 
be certified by the imported cereals 
division of the United Kingdom Min- 
istry of Food in London. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


4 MILLION BU. WHEAT, 
FLOUR SOLD BY CANADA 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled almost 4,200,000 bu. and in- 
cluded slightly more than 500,000 
bu. in the form of flour. 

The latter included the equivalent 
of 50,000 bbl. worked chiefly to 
Venezuela, British West Indies and 
British Honduras, while the remaind- 
er, amounting to almost 66,000 bbl., 
was listed as Class 2 sales with the 
largest quantities going to Hong 
Kong, Tangier and Cuba. No flour 
was worked to the U.K. 

The wheat sales totaling almost 3,- 
700,000 bu. included more than 2,000,- 
000 bu. to the U.K., while Class 2 
sales topped the million bushel mark 
with most of this going to Switzer- 
land, Turkey and Costa Rica. Sales 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment amounted to a little more than 
513,000 bu. and went to Ireland, 
Arabia and Belgium. - 
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Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
| fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Corn SPECIALTIES 








Discussion of 
Waxed Paper Use 
Planned Sept. 15 


CHICAGO—A discussion of the use 
of waxed paper in the production of 
bread by bakers will be the feature 
of a meeting scheduled to be held 
Sept. 15 at the Sherman Hotel. The 
meeting, which will begin at 1:30 
p.m., is sponsored by E. J. Sperry 
Industrial Publications and is open to 
all members of the baking industry, 
both bakers and allied representa- 
tives. 

The meeting will be of special in- 
terest to bakers and to employees of 
waxed paper firms, E. J. Sperry com- 
mented in announcing the event. 

“While the meeting will be so 
planned as to permit bakers and those 
in the waxed paper industry to give 
their views,” he said, “there will be 
a definite program from the rostrum 
in which these subjects will be dis- 
cussed: (1) Copyrights, trademarks 
and design patents, as they apply to 
the designing, printing and use of 
waxed paper; (2) a review of the use 
of color in waxed paper bread wrap- 
pers as a medium of increasing bread 
sales; (3) new, modern designs ap- 
plicable to waxed paper as a bread 
package; (4) an open discussion re- 
lating to the use of ‘hard wax’ or 
‘glossy’ waxed paper wrappers, in re- 
lation to bread sales, and (5) an 
open discussion of merchandising 
methods applicable to waxed paper 
wrappers, in relation to bread sales.” 

There will be no registration or 
entrance fees, but those who plan to 
attend have been asked to notify the 
Committee on the Waxed Paper Meet- 
ing, 24 W. Ohio St., Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S. HOWES CO., INC., PLANS 
INVITATIONAL OPEN HOUSE 


SILVER CREEK, N.Y.—A. C. Bar- 
beau, Jr., president and general man- 
ager of S. Howes Co., Inc., grain 
cleaning machinery manufacturer, 
recently announced that the com- 
pany will hold an open house at its 
plant and office Sept. 13. The affair 
will be by invitation only. 

A reception at the office will be 
held, beginning at 3:45 p.m., to be 
followed by a tour of the recently 
modernized plant at 4 p.m. 

Cocktails and a buffet supper will 
be served in the office following the 
tour of the plant. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR BEGINS OPERATION 


AVALON, WIS.—Operation of the 
new $50,000 Avalon Farmers Supply 
Co. elevator has been started by 
Louis Lader, owner of the firm since 
1936. The capacity of the new eleva- 
tor is 30,000 bu. grain. The new unit 
represents the latest addition to the 
concern; previously added were a 
modern feed grinding mill, warehouse 
with 20 carload capacity, corn crib, 
and two driers. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Bakers Should Co-ordinate Their 
Advertising With the Big 
National Campaign 


And Bakers find that SUNNY KANSAS 
Is Completely Co-ordinated to 
Give Smooth Baking 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel” 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 











‘The Choice of the Fees Hard V Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Mi 














MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING section oF THE UNITED STATES 


_ a N York Nashville Peoria 
ow 
Chisago ) eer Chicago Enid Galveston 
St. Louis Portland Kansas City § Minneapolis 
Kansas City Galveston St. Davenport 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus 
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of establishing definitions and 

standards of identity for certain 
types of bread are being conducted in 
Washington under the auspices of the 
Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. They will include white bread, 
enriched white bread, milk bread, 
raisin bread, whole wheat bread, 
bread made with mixtures of flour, 
whole wheat flour, cracked wheat, 
crushed wheat and rolls and buns of 
these same types. They will not in- 
clude specialty breads. 

These definitions and standards will 
be applicable, when promulgated, to 
all of these types of breads, rolls and 
buns, if they move in interstate com- 
merce. The Federal Security Admin- 
istrator is authorized to issue these 
regulations by Sec. 401 of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act which 
provides: “Whenever in the judgment 
of the administrator such action will 
promote honesty and fair dealing in 
the interest of consumers, he shall 
promulgate regulations fixing and es- 
tablishing for any food under its com- 
mon or usual name so far as prac- 
ticable, a reasonable definition and 
standard of identity.” 

Within that one sentence lies the 
statutory authority for him to estab- 
lish these far-reaching regulations for 
the baking industry. Observe that the 
criterion for such standards is “pro- 
moting honesty and fair dealing in 
the interest of consumers.” 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has been given this authority by the 
Congress to carry out its desire to 
protect consumers’ interests. Is it not 
logical that bread, the staff of life, 
and. universally consumed, should be 
one of the first objectives of such 
regulations? Actually, these hearings 
were originally commenced in 1941 
and tentative standards were promul- 
gated at that time, but they were 
never made final or legally binding 
due to war. 

Because’ of technological changes 
and developments during the war 
years, it was decided by the govern- 
ment to reopen the hearings for the 
purpose of completing the record 
and..to uncover any new information 
or developments which might be 
available that better standards even- 
tually could be issued. As a result, 
on Oct. 14, 1948, the government an- 
nounced that the present hearings 
would begin Nov. 30, 1948, to supple- 
ment the record already established. 

When they are concluded, and 
briefs have been filed on the proposed 
standards by the respective petition- 
ers whotiesire to have certain ingre- 
dients included in the final standards, 
the government will consider all the 
evidence in the record and some 
months hence issue the final defini- 
tions and standards of identity for 
the products under consideration. 
Ninety days after issuance they will 
become effective. 


P UBLIC hearings for the purpose 


The Big Questions 


Now the big questions confronting 
every baker today are: “How will 
these standards affect me person- 
ally?” “How will they affect my op- 
erations?” “What changes in my bak- 
ing methods and: operations, if any, 
will'I have to make in order to con- 
form to these new standards issued 
by the government?” 

There is'no simple answer to such 
questions; but let us analyze the prob- 
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The Importance of Bread Standards 


* 
By Joseph M. Creed 


Washington Counsel 
American Bakers Assn. 


lem a little, and give what answers 
we can to shed some light and to 
clear up misunderstandings that 
might exist with regard to these 
standards. 

First, every baker should realize 
that these standards and definitions 
of identity are primarily for the bene- 
fit of the consuming public, and what 
is good for the consuming public 
should be good for the baker. In other 
words, they should not be thought of 
as just another pesky regulation com- 
ing out of Washington. On the con- 
trary, they have a definite advantage 
for the baking industry. When these 
standards have become law, every 
baker, with reference to those prod- 
ucts covered by the standards, can 
say with justifiable pride, “My prod- 
uct contains nothing in it. which is 
not permitted by the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration. It is whole- 
some for you, Mrs. Consumer, to pur- 
chase; it is nutritious for you to eat.” 

When we stop for a moment to 
consider all the magazine articles and 
newspaper columns which have at- 
tacked our bread, every baker should 
derive a great deal of comfort from 
the knowledge that every ingredient 
in his bread has successfully under- 
gone the scrutiny of the strictest food 
protector the housewife has. 

Some of you might wonder whether 
these standards will not greatly re- 
strict your right to use a particular 
formula which, in your opinion, pro- 
duces an excellent product. The answer 
is that it probably will not. All the 
standard, wholesome ingredients 
which you have been using heretofore 
will continue to be permitted under 
these standards. But you, as well as 
the consumer, will be protected by 
these standards because you will 
know what is in all of your ingredi- 
ents. 


Label Information Asked 


Our bread standards advisory com- 
mittee is insisting that suppliers ade- 
quately label the products they sell 
to bakers. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has authority to require 
it. In the past, unfortunately, too 
many bakers were sold a bill of goods 
without sufficient information as to 
the contents of the product they 
bought with the result they some- 
times loaded up their bread unwit- 
tingly and unknowingly with chemi- 
cals which, though not toxic, yet be- 
cause of the quantities used brought 
baker’s bread into disrepute. 

We are all familiar with the at- 
tacks that have been made on bread 
in the past few years, the charges 
that have been flung back and forth 
by food faddists, government offi- 
cials, and, yes, even by bakers them- 
selves as to the poor quality of bread. 
We are all familiar with the baseless, 
though prevalent charge of several 
years ago, that bread contained plas- 
ter of Paris. To illustrate how long 
these bad impressions linger, only 
last month, one of the governinent 
men at the hearings referred to plas- 
ter of Paris in bread. With definitions 
and standards of identity such as will 
be promulgated by the government, 
no accuser should ever again be able 


to point a finger of scorn or ridicule 
at a baker and say his bread contains 
a substance which is harmful to the 
human system. The baker will always 
be able to say in answer, “Every in- 
gredient in my bread is permitted 
under the standards of identity issued 
by the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration which has held exhaus- 
tive hearings to determine its suit- 
ability for use in bakery products.” 
The Food and Drug Administration 
is well aware of the charges which 
have been leveled at the baking in- 
dustry in the past and its officials 
have shown a desire to help the 
industry to withstand these attacks 
because, like ourselves, they know 
that bread is a universally consumed 
food which must at all times and in 
all places be a product which is nutri- 
tious and wholesome for the con- 
sumer. Just note again that statu- 
tory statement on which are based 
all such definitions and standards: 
“to promote honesty and fair deal- 
ing in the interest of consumers.” 
There is not a man in this room who 
would not agree with such an objec- 
tive, though, obviously, there may be 
differences of opinion as to how the 
principle should be carried out. 


The objection has been raised by 
some that once these standards are 
final, any technological developments 
will be retarded because of the im- 
possibility of attempting to try them 


on a commercial scale since the prod- - 


uct would not conform to the stand- 
ards. That is admittedly a problem. 
We, in the American Bakers Assn. 
and our bread standards advisory 
committee, have been concerned with 
this problem, but we do not consider 
it an insurmountable one by any 
means. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has shown itself to be as 
anxious as we to take advantage of 
all developments which will result 
in a better loaf of bread for the 
future. 

The problem is not one of desire 
to prohibit the use of ingredients 
or techniques developed in the future, 
but rather, an administrative techni- 
cality which we are sure will one day 
be ironed out. 

Another question frequently asked 
is the scope of the standards with 
respect to interstate and intrastate 
breads. Although these regulations, 
issued under the Federal Food and 
Drug Act, apply only to products 
which move in interstate commerce, 
there are several states which have 
food and drug laws patterned on the 
federal law, several of which auto- 
matically adopt any standards which 
are issued pursuant to the authority 
of the federal act. In such states, of 
course, the standards of identity will 
apply to such bread not only in in- 
terstate commerce, but also to bread 
in intrastate commerce. But again, as 
with the federal act, all of this should 
be considered beneficial not only to 
the consumer but to the baker, for 
again he can point to the state stand- 
ards as well as the federal and say 
that his product contains nothing 
which has not been determined to be 
suitable for bread by the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

I have referred to the bread stand- 
ards advisory committee of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. Let me explain its 
function and review for you some of 
the work and effort which has been 
undertaken by that committee in or- 
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Joseph M. Creed 


DISCUSSES HEARINGS—The ac- 
companying article is the essential 
text of an address delivered by Mr. 
Creed, Washington counsel, American 
Bakers Assn., before the recent con- 
vention of the Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., discussing the present hearing 
in Washington for the purpose of es- 
tablishing standards of identity for 
certain types of bread. 





der that these definitions and stand- 
ards of identity for bread will be the 
best possible ones for the consuming 
public and the baking industry. 


Composition of Committee 


The committee itself is composed 
of our industry’s leading technical 
men as well as bakers. It represents 
both the wholesale and the retail 
baker. Its members are well acquaint- 
ed with both the theory and practice 
of baking. Under a resolution adopted 
by the board of governors of the 
American Bakers Assn., the commit- 
tee was empowered to speak for the 
baking industry at the hearings. 

The committee met first over a 
year ago when it became apparent 
that the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion was going to resume the hear-. 
ings. Since that time, it has met 
frequently. Letters have been sent to 
all suppliers of bakery product ingre- 
dients informing them of the hear- 
ings. They were asked to give this 
committee extensive information 
about their products so that it could 
review them and determine whether 
or not it should recommend them for 
inclusion in the final standards. To 
facilitate this task, the full commit- 
tee was broken down into several sub- 
committees, each one of which had 
a specific assignment. These subcom- 
mittees have worked unceasingly for 
the past year and their work and 
decisions represent the position of the 
baking industry with regard to all 
products which will be proposed for 
inclusion in the final standards. Every 
baker in America should be grate- 
ful to this small group of men who 
have worked so hard and so long to 
accomplish this purpose. 

On the basis of the committee’s 
work, the baking industry through 
the committee’s chairman, G. R. Wil- 
liams, Williams Baking Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa., stated at the opening 
of the hearings-what the position of 
the baking industry was on practical- 
ly all the ingredients which would be 
considered. These included the regu- 
lar or standard ingredients such as 
the yeast foods, sugar and milk 
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among the optional ingredients and 
about which no controversy was an- 
ticipated. As might be expected, these 
were unqualifiedly approved by the 
committee. 


“Softeners” Considered 


These were also considered, the 
so-called “bread softeners”—the poly- 
oxyethylene monostearates which are 
known to most bakers under various 
trade names. The use of these prod- 
ucts has become quite prevalent’ in 
the last few years and it is probably 
the most controversial subject of the 
hearings. Obviously, such an impor- 
tant item has been the subject of 
much concern and investigation by 
our committee. A special subcommit- 
tee was set up to study the problem 
and it made the recommendations 
which were adopted as the full com- 
mitte’s official position. 

I believe we can say in all sincerity 
that the baking industry will acquire 
an extremely valuable asset in the 
definitions and standards for bread 
when they are issued. Like enrich- 
ment, it represents another forward 
step in the accomplishments of our 
industry. 
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WYOMING BAKERS ASSN. 
PLANS SEPTEMBER MEETING 


CHEYENNE, WYO. — The ‘annual 
meeting of the Wyoming Bakers 
Assn. has tentatively been scheduled 
for Sept. 10 at Casper, Wyo., accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
Harry Schleicher, Schleicher’s Bak- 
ery, Cheyenne, president of the asso- 
ciation. 
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ELEVATOR MODERNIZED 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—Moderniza- 
tion of its Elevator B on S. Water 
St. is being planned by the Wiscon- 
sin Malting Co., Herbert Kurth, Mil- 
waukee, secretary-treasurer of the 
company, has announced. Workers 
are now engaged in replacing broken 
windows and sashes. Several months 
ago work started on installation of 
new wiring and motors, to substitute 
for the steam driven pullets and rig- 
ging used in the 50-year old struc- 
ture. The elevator has not been op- 
erated for about two years. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 





Emphatically Independent 
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Canadian Carryover 
Above Year Ago, 
But Under Normal 


WINNIPEG—Carry-over stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all positions July 
31, were 98,715,000 bu., of which only 
68,494 bu. were held in the US., ac- 
cording to the annual grain carry-over 
survey issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The total compares with 
a revised estimate for July 31 last 
year of 77,710,000 bu., including ap- 
proximately 35,000 bu. in the US. 
This is the fourth consecutive year 
in which carry-over stocks of wheat 
have fallen below the 100 mil- 
lion-bushel mark at the end of the 
crop. year. For the: 20-year period, 
1929-48, the average July 31 carry- 
over of Canadian wheat was 205,300,- 
000 bu., considerably in excess of 
current levels. 

Location of the wheat stocks July 
31 follows, in bushels: 





Ce SE. bore to bbc d toward dadess 42,423,090 
Country elevators .........+..--. 14,372,583 
Interior private and mill ele- 

GOGINE os cece dewsabccrectbicess 3,036,840 
Interior terminal elevators ..... 61,768 
Vancouver-New Westminster 

SEV OIOES 06a ckce > boca bsk-40peo-e 5,411,004 
Victoria and Prince Rupert 

DONMOROEE che SivitGiccodcusses §- -suvees 
Churchill elevator ............. 1,205,444 
Fort William-Port Arthur 

CUOVRRGTD oseiscsiccwecsivscvcal 3,478,716 
In transit—lakes 1,816,809 
In transit—rail ........ 6,257,443 
Eastern elevators .... 18,854,010 
Py SED. can. ops b> ebds denen e 1,550,400 
GME TEU o.coceds bodes ets ae 178,800 
Total in Canada, July 31, 1949.. 98,646 847 
Canadian wheat in U.S., 

SUP BL, BDED odie edd wsccvreces 68,494 
Total Canadian wheat in Canada 

and U.8., July 31, 1949...... 98,715,341 
Comparative stocks, July 31, 1948 

OR Py rr pe are ree 77,675,758 

SER. si eetcnsrccceticenree 34,652 
Total in Canada and U.S...... 77.710,410 


Total stocks of. Canadian oats July 
31 were 59,100,000 bu., of which 48,- 
400,000 were held on farms. Last 
year’s total oats stocks were 47,900,- 
000 bu., with 37,600,000 in farmers’ 
hands. Barley stocks in all positions 
this year amounted to 29,000,000 bu., 
of which 18,500,000 were on farms. 
Comparable figures for July 31, 1948, 
were 31,400,000 and 17,400,000 bu., 
respectively. No Canadian oats and 
only 112,000 bu. Canadian barley were 
held in U.S. positions at the end of 
July this year. Sharp increases have 
occurred in this year’s carry-over 
stocks of both rye and flaxseed. On 
July 31, rye stocks were almost 12 
million bushels, against 900,000 a 
year ago, while flaxseed stocks of 
10,700,000 bu. were more than three 
times last year’s carry-over. 
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TO BUILD ELEVATOR 


SIKESTON, MO.—Construction of 
a new rail-side elevator and primary 
grain processing plant for the Miner 
Feed Mill will begin shortly at 
Miner Switch, according to Howard 
McGill, manager of the mill. The 
new building, 36 by 40 ft., with an 
elevator 48 ft. high, will be located 
on the North side of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad right of way and 
will be designed for the handling of 
corn and soybeans. 














Include in each car... — 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
' EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and __.. 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, ~ 

of the best Types of Spring Wheat 

Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN” - 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents — 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
~ 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota”’ 


H..H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


















GRAIN MERCHANTS 









n OH. ER "LJE iT! LSM JAN NJ 
TON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


a 


Cc. C. FARRIN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Yui< 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 











TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE 











“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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FROM MEAL TO MEALS—Another 
old English mill, this time a water 
mill, has been transformed into a 
place for the provision of meals in- 
stead of meal. The shell of the old 
Abbey Mill at Winchester, former 
capital of England, has been turned 
by the local authorities into a res- 
taurant. 

Formerly, the river Itchen and its 
attendant streams provided the mo- 
tive power for 12 mills, but only two 
are now in operation. A third is used 
as a youth hostel, while the fourth 
has been rescued from demolition 
by the city fathers of Winchester. 
The restoration has been skillful, with 
an attractive blending of the his- 
torical, the beautiful and the utili- 
tarian. The mill race flows beneath 
the restaurant and the entrance is 
immediately above the water, pre- 
senting a tasteful picture with lawns, 
flower beds and slanting willows. 

The mill once provided the flour 
and meal for St. Mary’s Abbey, 
founded by Queen Ealhswith, wife of 
Alfred, about whom we must forbear 
to detail the thing for which he was 
most famous, to wit, the burning of 
sundry cakes which he was set to 
watch. He was the king of the west 
Saxons from 871 to 901, the scourge 
of the invading Danes, whom he 
finally defeated, a great lawgiver 
and teacher and the founder of the 
British Navy. At the end of the 15th 
Century the mill was used as a 
factory for making grindstones. The 
present structure replaces one de- 
stroyed by fire in 1796, but no grain 
has been ground there for many 
years. 

Winchester, with its magnificant 
cathedral, is on the must: list of 
most American visitors to England, 
and the Abbey Mill will be a favorite 
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spot for those in search of peace and 
contentment. 

Winchester was identified by Mal- 
ory and other famous writers with 
the Camelot of Arthurian romance. 
A reference to millstones may be 
taken as indicating the prosperous 
and predominating industry of the 
area. In Morte d’Arthur it is record- 
ed that “Merlin let make by his 
subtility that Balin’s sword was put 
in a marble stone standing upright 
as great as a millstone, and the stone 
hoved always above the water and 
did many years, and so by adventure 
it swam down the stream to the City 
of Camelot, that is, in English, 
Winchester.” G. E.S. 


& & & HELP!—Most help wanted 
advertisements contain some particu- 
lars of working hours, wages and 
qualifications in order to assist the 
employer in making a choice from 
among the applicants. Not so in Brit- 
ain where full employment is the 
rule in most trades. Good bakers are 
hard to come by and the incentives 
held out by employers are _ illus- 
trated by an advertisement which re- 
cently appeared in a trade paper: 
“Baker wanted for riverside bakery; 
no night work; early start; lovely 
district; cricket, football, tennis, fish- 
ing, billiards and dancing; first hand 
or good allrounder. Digs can be ob- 
tained.” “Digs” is old English for 
lodgings. One would have thought 
that the employer would at least have 
offered first class hotel accommoda- 
tion with valet and maid in attend- 
ance! 
e® @ @ 


If you like cheese-cake (the edi- 
ble variety)» thank the ancient 
Greek bakers, for they originated it, 
according to Athenaeus, one of the 
classic Greek authors. 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








75 Years Ago: 


James A. Green & Co. of Cuba, 
Mo., was reported to have completed 
a four-run water mill which eclipses 
anything in that vicinity. It cost 
$20,000 and had a capacity of 100 
bbl. of flour per day. 

A. D. Andrews & Co., of River 
Falls, Wis., were enlarging their 
Junction Mills by addition of seven 
run of new siones. This would make 
it one of the largest mills in the 
Northwest. 


50 Years Ago: 


Peter Derlien, later to become St. 
Louis branch manager of The North- 


western Miller, was building up an 
export business for the Pine City 
(Minn.) Mill Co. 

H. C. Garvin resigned his position 
as general manager of the Winona 
& St. Peter Railway to become man- 
ager of the Bay State Milling Co. 

Death came to Hendrick Frederick 
Osieck, founder of the Amsterdam 
flour importing firm bearing his 
name. 

James H. Miller was reported to 
be superintendent of the largest mill 
in the world, Pillsbury’s new “A” 
mill in Minneapolis. 

Washington political dopesters 
were mentioning Charles A. Pills- 
bury (he was then on a health-recov- 





ering European trip) as a possible 
candidate for vice president to run 
on the McKinley ticket. 


25 Years Ago: 


Incorporation, under Illinois law, 
of the Grain Marketing Co., was ac- 
cepted by The Northwestern Miller 
as “the actual practical application 
of the theory of cooperative grain 
marketing on a large scale.” 

Crop failure was developing one 
of Russia’s chronic conditions of 
famine. 

The Spillers interests of London, 
Eng., purchased the uncompleted 
plant of the Alberta Flour Mills, 
Ltd., at Calgary, and made plans for 
carrying out a $1,500,000 construc- 
tion program designed to finish the 
mill in time for grinding on the cur- 
rent crop. (At Vancouver, B.C., Spil- 


lers subsequently would buy a con- 


trolling interest in the Vancouver 
Milling & Grain Co., Ltd.) 

An international labor conference 
at Geneva, under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, outlawed night 
work in bakeries. 

e®e*¢e 

The annual report of the Chicago 
Board of Trade comes up with these 
figures: total shipments of grain 
from Chicago since 1856 were 12,- 
096,482,000 bu., four, 370,157,000 bbl. ; 
receipts since 1855 were 19,057,388,- 
000 bu. grain, 644,720,000 bbl. flour. 
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& & &% Rep. Albert Gore (D., 
Tenn.), addressing the House on the 
Pace bill: “The bill increases the 
support price for hogs from $16 to 
$19. This $3 per hundred raise on 
support levels for hogs alone would 
amount to over $500 million on the 
hog crop already predicted by the 
Department of Agriculture, to say 
nothing of the increased production 
that is bound to result from the arti- 
ficial disproportion which the Pace 
bill would establish in the corn-hog 
ratio. Do you know what the support 
price for corn is in the Pace bill? 
It is $1.46. And $19 for hogs. I will 
tell you what I can do, and I am 
a practical farmer, having fed hogs 
almost every year since I was able 
to carry a sack of corn. I could rent 
a city block in Washington or New 
York and truck corn from my farm 
in Tennessee and feed hogs at that 
ratio and make money doing it. Let 
me ask you if you want to perpe- 
trate that on this country? It might 
make last year’s potato fiasco look 
like a molehill.” % % J% Mr. Pace 
had just complained to his colleagues 
that under the Aiken Act the gov- 
ernment had squandered $408 million 
in its effort to support potatoes. 
Eggs cost the taxpayers $48 million 
and the government still has on hand 
84 million dollars’ worth which it 
can’t even give away. 





THE MILLER 


OF THE DEE 


(1949 Medel) 
The author of this new version of a famous old song, THURMAN H. 





SHERWOOD, makes apology to Isaac Bickerstaff, the 18th Century Irish 
dramatist who penned the original lines: “There was a jolly miller once, 
lived on the River Dee; he worked and sang from morn to night; no lark so 
blithe as he.” Mr. Sherwood is vice president and general manager of the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, one of the successful inde- 
pendent milling companies of the Southwest. Founded as a grist milling 
business on the banks of a small stream and in later years moved to Great 
Bend as a modern milling organization, the Walnut Creek company in 1947 
celebrated its 70th anniversary and has been owned and operated by the 
same family of millers through all of this time. 


There is a miller of the River Dee, he’s not as happy as he used to be. 

There’s nary a smile and only a frown, for he’s thinking of thoughts of his mill going 
down. 

He'd lost PMA and export, too, so he worried and worried as to what to do. 

Then alas and alack, when times got slack, he swore, “By God, he'd get his business 
back.”’ 


So forget the sacks, the freight and twine. I'll make a price that will get .me mine. 
I'll do this at night while the others sleep, that’s the way to do if you want to cheat. 


So he called on John and Tom and Pete, and did some business he thought was neat. 
But he did not reckon or he had forgot, that his brother millers were a jolly lot. 
For when it comes to deals like that, that’s when the brothers really go to bat. 


So cut and slash, whittle and hew, then up pops another and says, “Me, too.” 
And all had joined the merry fight and proved again that Barnum’s right. 


Now there is no more singing on the River Dee, he is as full of remorse as he can be. 
For now he’s learned to his chagrin, the business was no more than it would have been. 


Had he added the sacks, the freight and twine, you would have gotten yours and I would 
mine. 
For you called John and Tom, and Peter, too, he bought from me and he bought from 


you. 
So — we both have an order file full, and a statement from which only red ink will 
rool, 


So next time when my order file’s low, I hope I'll remember what now I know. 
And not listen to the ifs, ands, and buts, and substitute courage and a small amount of 
guts. 


Then some day, 





I again may be, a jolly miller of the River Dee. 
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BUREAUCRATIC REFORM IS FOR 
THE OTHER FELLOW 


ERBERT HOOVER’S address at Stanford 

University has been printed in the Con- 
gressional Record, which is on the desks of all 
members of the Congress. How much of its in- 
escapably sound logic and how much of its solemn 
warning has reached up to lodge in their minds 
can best be judged from what these congressmen 
do about Mr. Hoover’s program of administrative 
saving and bureaucratic reform. There is no very 
lively indication at this moment that they intend 
te do much—if anything. 

Why does not Congress move with alacrity 
and unanimity to adopt what President Truman 
culls “a noble report” on efficiency in govern- 
ment? Why does not President Truman himself 
urge its adoption? The answer seems to be that 
too many people don’t want to save some particu- 
jer part of the three billion dollars which the 
Hoover plan would put back each year into the 
U.S. treasury, or which would be permitted to 
remain in the pockets of U.S. taxpayers. 

The bureaucratic anthill swarms with indi- 
viduals who are doing their best to persuade 
Congress that no changes should be made in their 
particular part of the hill or in the number of 
ants who swarm there. Back of them, in the wide 
open spaces of the national electorate, are the 
innumerable private interests that benefit by some 
existing governmental setup, and who join their 
voices of outcry against any change that would 
affect these interests. So far as their individual 
cut of the public melon is concerned they want 
no tinkering with the status quo of government 
waste and inefficiency. But it is the bureaucrats 
who are most formidable among the millions of 
protesting voices—who, in fact, lead the chorus 
of opposing uproar. 

A newspaper correspondent who has studied 
the 25 reports so far made to Congress by the 
individual agencies covered by the Hoover pro- 
posals finds that 17 of these agencies strongly 
disapprove of all recommendations by which they 
would be affected. All but two others disapprove 
part of the recommendations. Speaking for the 
attorney general’s office, Tom Clark (he isn’t 
there any more) unreservedly approved the 
Hoover plan for revising his department, and the 
secretary of labor, Mr. Tobin, approved the plan 
for his department. 

Opposition is well developed on the other bu- 
reaucratic fronts. A lobby representing interested 
corporations is trying to dissuade Congress from 
transferring the bureau administering the U.S. 
employment service and the unemployment in- 
surance service from the Federal Security Agency 
to the Department of Labor, as recommended by 
the Hoover commission. 

Postmaster General Donaldson hints that he 
may resign if such innovations as splitting the 
postoffice department into 15 regional operating 
units and creating a director of posts as admin- 
istrator are adopted. Obviously, the postmaster 
general, who by custom is one of the chief patron- 
age disposers of the party in power, dislikes the 
idea of being barred, by law, from his accustomed 
major political activity. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. objects to 
proposed restrictions on its lending powers, to 
being placed in the treasury department and to 
the loss of some subsidiary agencies. 

Three major commissions do not want to be 
subjected to the presidential supervision proposed 
by the Hoover commission. 

The Department of Agriculture objects to re- 
peal of its power to use 30% of customs receipts 
to pay farm subsidies. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and the selective service 
system object to being transferred to some other 
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government department or being deprived of ex- 
isting functions. 

The Panama canal objects to losing control of 
non-military hospitals. 

And so it goes, right down the line. 

There is still some optimism in the ranks of the 
Citizens’ Committee for the Hoover Report, which 
is doing everything it can to prevail upon Con- 
gress to put the recommendations in operation, 
but the committee seems to have a strangely 
lackadaisical and fatalistic public support.: Will 
the almost unanimous applause for Mr. Hoover's 
birthday advice (only Mr. Truman appears to have 
sneered at it) turn out to be no more than a 
polite patter of hands quickly shifted to conceal 
a yawn? 

ee °@ 


WHO WILL PAY THE GROCER? 


HERE is no country in the world where 

everybody is adequately fed. In most coun- 
tries some people are actually hungry, and in 
many of them these hungry people are numbered 
in millions. The conservationist concludes that this 
is because there is not enough food, and he has 
the simplest possible kind of a remedy—increased 
production of food. 

The world conservationist, who largely exists 
in an atmosphere of pure theory, somewhat dim- 
ly perceives that merely to produce more food 
might not cure all the hunger, for he is aware 
that surpluses of food are always in existense 
somewhere—that sometimes there is starvation 
in the very midst of plenty. But the conservation- 
ist is inclined to simplify nearly everything, and 
in particular to minimize the difficulty of getting 
food into the right stomachs once it has been 
produced. He brushes the latter problem aside al- 
most airily, as if it were an undisputed premise 
that equable distribution of the world’s food sup- 
ply would follow automatically upon the mere 
resolution to accomplish it. 

Perhaps the assumption that there is always a 
Santa Claus ready to supply every human want 
is valid enough in this modern world of welfare 
states guided chiefly by the philosophy that if it’s 
nice you ought to have it—whether you can afford 
it or not. But outside the political fairylands 
ledgers still have to balance. There are those 
harsh and unsentimental persons who doubt if 
the world can yet afford to keep itself in the style 
to which it is accustomed without producing a bit 
of hunger here and there, and who say that even 
a program of global austerity would still fall short 
of putting in every mouth and on every back all 
that their owners think should be there. 

A food budget for the world was presented 
Aug. 18 by Sir Herbert Broadley, K.B.E., deputy 
director-general of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, at a United Na- 
tions scientific conference on the conservation 
and utilization of resources. “Rounding off the 
figures,” he said, “and taking the world as a 
whole, an adequate diet for all, by 1960, means a 
need of over 60 million more tons of cereals as 
compared with prewar supplies, another 30 mil- 
lion tons of meat, 250 million additional tons of 
fruit and vegetables, and no less than 35 billion 
gallons more milk. That and more is what the 
world would need to provide its teeming millions 
in 1960 with a reasonably satisfactory diet for 
everybody. A vast undertaking indeed!” 
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Sir Herbert had no doubt that all these things 
could be brought into being if we would put our 
minds and backs to it. There is the land and the 
science to do it, he feels sure. We have only 
glimpsed the possibilities of increased food pro- 
duction on a vast scale, he says. Almost casual- 
ly he refers to the problem of distribution, which 
he conceives to be merely a matter of evolving 
“a satisfactory system of exchange.’ He does not 
go so far as to inquire what is to be the medium 
of exchange—the quid pro quo. 

The dollar is not in every pocket. Innumerable 
persons in even the most prosperous country 
have not the capacity to earn or to pay for the 
food they eat. So it is with the world at large. 
But, we must suppose, here it is that the world 
planners expect the jingle of the sleighbells and 
Old Santa galloping to the rescue. There is another 
way out, of course, but it is a much longer one. 
It is the democratic way of helping every man to 
help himself, which is so vastly better than char- 
ity—which is, in fact, the only lasting gift from 
one man to another. 

We do not like to run the risk of seeming 
insensible to humanitarian considerations, but 
there is one thing that plagues us no end. If Dr. 
Mathus is right, and food supply is the controlling 
factor in growth of population, a mighty big 
migratory movement toward other planets is bound 
to begin along about the time we get the full 
dinnerpail on an international platform. If this 
is an argument in favor of a moderate amount of 
starvation—well, there it is. 


A FIRM WITH WIDE VISION 


T MAY be pretty safely assumed that a busi- 

ness enterprise does not put behind it three 
quarters of a century of successful and ever-ex- 
panding activity without having been guided by 
men of vision and understanding who have been 
able to look with objective generosity upon the 
community they serve. The primary interest of 
such a firm, of course, is profit, but the profit is 
measured by the degree to which "business interest 
is related to community interest. 

The success formula here stated is to be read 
clearly in the story of the 75-year-old House of 
Peavey, which in October will officially celebrate 
its diamond jubilee, an occasion which will render 
additionally appropriate the company’s familiar 
Peavey Diamond housemark. An account of the 
company’s founding and a review of its 75 years 
of accomplishment has already ‘appeared in the 
columns of this journal (The Northwestern Miller, 
Aug. 16), but reference may be very properly 
made again to the inspiring life story of Frank 
H. Peavey, whose rise from a fatherless lad of 
nine to the place of founder and builder of the 
great firm that bears his name is among the most 
inspiring examples of what the free enterprise 
system can mean for an American citizen. The 
pattern of vision and pioneering courage is faith- 
fully preserved in the Heffelfinger family, which 
furnishes four contemporary executives, and in 
Frederick B. Wells, the president. 

In some of its earlier efforts to bring practical 
aid to farmer customers the Peavey company 
anticipated the work of agricultural experiment 
stations and county agents. Notable in the Peavey 
agricultural program was its leadership in chem- 
ical weed control and in the use of commercial 
fertilizer, developments which are now national 
in their acceptance and scope. The grain and 
milling industries have offered no more practical 
example of how private enterprise may contribute 
to the general good, and of how enlightened busi- 
ness and public relations policies may remove the 
prejudices and misunderstandings that have far 
too long divided men of the soil from men of the 
market. 
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¢ PROTECT YOUR GRAIN - 


from Insects—Heat Damage—Moisture—Musty and Ground Odors 


FREE Book Tells You How 


Yes, this new FREE 24-page Douglas book is packed with 
valuable information on how you can protect your incom- 
ing grain from damage. Includes a complete description 
of the uses for Douglas Tetrafume, a non-inflammable and 
non-explosive grain fumigant, and Douglas AG Mill Spray, 
a fireproof, highly lethal spray for grain storage bins, 
machinery and warehouses. Also helpful information on 

rat and mice control. 


Douglas Chemical and Supply Company 
1324-26 West 12th St. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Please send me your new FREE book 
on complete grain protection. 


Name 





Address 








Mail Coupon 
Today for your 
FREE copy. 


1324-Q-1West 12th St. Geer weet 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA; PORTLAND, OREGON 


Kansas City, Missouri 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA; SPOKANE, WASHINGTON; 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
area. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE 


FAMILY FLOUR 


BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Millfeed values show rather 
material shrinkage the past week, with de- 
mand rather limited for the moderate over- 
all market supplies. Mixers and jobbers 
were showing considerable interest in bran 
for forward shipment at slight premiums 
over spot, but midds were draggy for both 
quick and deferred delivery. Mills are run- 
ning barely two thirds of capacity, but the 
output of feed appears to be ample for 
current requirements. Quotations Aug. 22: 
Bran $38.50, standard midds $41, flour 
midds $47, red dog $50 ton, Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is good, the trend low- 
er and supplies are adequate; pure bran 
$41, standard bran $40, standard midds. 
$43, flour midds. $50, mixed feeds $46.50, 
red dog $52. 


Kansas City: Demand for both bran and 
shorts is rather limited, especially from 
the formula feed trade. Mixed car interest 
is holding up fairly well, keeping shorts 
at a considerable premium over bran. Job- 
ber interest is spotty. Bran continues to 
hover at the low point of the year, and 
shorts are somewhat easier this week. 
Quotations, Aug. 22, Kansas City, bran 
$36.50@37, shorts $45.50@46. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed is fair, 
with offerings sufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $36.50, shorts $46.50. 
Bran declined $1 ton, shorts advanced $1 
ton, compared with the preceding week. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 70¢ high- 
er on bran and $1 higher on shorts. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: bran $39.50@40.50, 
mill run $44@45, shorts $48.50@49.50; mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher an all classes. 


Salina: Demand is fair, with bran practi- 
cally unchanged and shorts $1.50 ton 
higher. Supplies are adequate. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $36.50@37, gray 
shorts $46@46.50. 


Fort Worth: Quotations: bran $44@45, 
gray shorts $54@55, carlots, delivered TCP; 
unchanged on bran but $2@3 higher on 
shorts, compared with a week previous. 
The demand for shorts was good, but only 
moderate for bran; offerings are about 
equal in volume to current demand. 

Hutchinson: Interest in millfeed held fair- 
ly well. Demand was somewhat sharper 
for gray shorts, particularly from the mixed 
ear trade. Prices were steady to $1 ton 
higher. Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$36.50@37, gray shorts $46@46.50. 

Chicago: Demand continues quiet, with 
supplies ample. Bran $42.50, standard 
midds. $46. flour midds. $51, red dog $53 
@ 55. 

St. Louis: The market is quiet, with a 
little better inquiry for bran. Prices re- 
mained steady. Quotations: bran $40@40.50, 
gray shorts $49.75@50.25. 

Buffalo: The demand for wheat mill- 
feeds in Buffalo has been easier, with 
bran particularly under pressure. Standard 
midds. and the heavy feeds now seem 
to be in a more favorable position. Prices 
are somewhat lower, showing a reduction 
from about 50¢@$2.50. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: bran $47@47.50, standard midds. 
$49@49.50, flour midds. $57@57.50, red dog 
$57 @57.50. 

Philadelphia: The past week has pro- 
duced virtually no change in the local mill- 
feed market. Prices are holding on an even 
keel and demand shows no evidence of ex- 
panding. Meanwhile, supplies are in good 
shape for current requirements. The Aug. 20 
list of quotations shows bran at $54, stand- 
ard midds. $57, red dog $65, all unchanged 
from the week previous. 


Boston: The local millfeed 
very nervous last week, with 
tivitiy at a low ebb. At the 
week’s trading, however, 
cidedly improved, 
were very narrow 





market was 
trading ac- 
close of the 
the tone was de- 
although price changes 
and irregular. Buying 
however, much of the week, was consid- 
ered spasmodic and only to replenish in- 
ventories which were extremely low in the 
opinion of most of the trade. Spring bran 
firmed $1.50 in fractional rises while mid- 
dlings improved $1; mixed feed lost 50¢ 
and red dog $2. Quotations: spring bran 
$52, middlings $55, mixed feeds $54, red 
dog $61. 


New Orleans: Millfeeds experienced a 
rather quiet week. Offerings on both wheat 
bran and gray shorts were somewhat limited 
as mills have cut their grinding time. Both 
feed mixers and jobbers are reluctant to 
purchase at the mill figures. Bran $46@ 46.60, 
shorts $55.75 @56.25. 

Seattle: The millfeed market continued 
weak, and prices showed further substantial 
declines. Spot sales were said to have been 
made as low as $40, although price lists 
were running a couple of dollars higher 
than this. However, mills with offal which 
had to move at once were forced to shade 
the price in order to find homes for it. 
Mills were not inclined to book future 
business, feeling that the market would 
work up within the next 60 days, but on 
the other hand, buyers could not see any- 
thing in the situation to get optimistic 
about, and thus trading was confined to 
close-in business. The nominal market is 
quiet and on the easy side of $42, delivered 
common transit points for quick shipment. 
No futures are being quoted. 

Portland: Mill run $42, middlings $47. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $4 during 
the past week with mills reporting 
“swamped” conditions during the heavy in- 
flux of grain. Plants are working to ca- 
pacity seven days a week, with bookings 
into September. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $42, middlings $47; to Denver: red 
bran and mill run $49, middlings $54; to 
California: red bran and mill run $49.50, 
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EXTRA HOUR 


Se DOUGH STABILITY 


“WisDom 


FL OUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. if 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA. NEBRASKA 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

















ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
and 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisuer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 
BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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f.o.b. San Francisco and 





middlings .$54.50, 
Los Angeles. 
Winnipeg: There is a good demand for 
millfeeds and the total output from west- 
ern mills is being readily absorbed chiefly 
for eastern accounts. Quotations: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $50, shorts 
$52, small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 








RYE FLOUR MARKETS 





Minneapolis: A rebound in rye grain 
prices the past week boosted rye flour 
values about 5¢ sack. Trade remained lim- 
ited. Quotations Aug. 22: pure white $4.15, 
medium $3.95, dark $3.65 sacked, Minne- 
apolis. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.70, white rye 
6.25. 


Chicago: Rye fiour sales continue light, 
with only the usual steady buying of small 
lots. Directions are fair. White patent rye 
$3.95@4.10, medium $3.75@3.90, dark $3.10 
@3.40. 

New York: Active business was done on 
rye flour toward the close of the week, 
sellers estimating the volume for two days 
greater than for the past two months. Buy- 
ers were still waiting for $4 flour. Pure 
white patents $4.25@4.45. 

st. Louis: Prices declined 5¢ bag. Sales 
an shipping directions are slow. Pure 
white $4.60, medium $4.40, dark $3.50, rye 
meal $4.25. 

Vhiladelphia: A reduction in the price 
of rye flour has failed to stimulate de- 
mand for the product, even though it is 
known that many bakers are working from 
low supplies. However, it is expected that 
an. further downward revision will wit- 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 

















BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


‘2, 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








e : 
Golden Loaf” ma#'s 00: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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iS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


“THERE 
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ness some expansion in orders. The Aug. 
20 quotation on rye white of $4.45@4.55, 
is 20¢ sack under that of the previous 
week. 


Buffalo: With rye flour prices down from 
10@20¢ bu., sales in Buffalo continue to 
be slow. The wholesale houses and bakeries 
seem to be well supplied and buyers are 
content to wait for new crop develop- 
ments. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$4.65@4.70, dark $3.45@3.50, medium $4.45 
@ 4.50. 





‘OATMEAL MARKETS 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is seasonal, with little or nothing re- 
ported in the way of export business during 
the past week. Supplies are moderate. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.60. 

Minvreapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quoted 
at $4.70 Aug. 22; 20-o0z. packages $3.10 case, 
48-oz. packages $3.35. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 


. Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 


Fort William, Ont., Aug. 11, 1949 (000's 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 
Ft. William and 


Port Arthur .. 2,575 204 2,026 2,346 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 5,137 1 88 6 
Churchill ....... 1,031 qs ee és 


Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 








VEEORS ws ocee sn 64 ee 9 257 
TOG <b ob adent 8,807 206 2,123 2,609 
Year ago ..... 7,952 659 1,815 3,559 


Receipts during week ending Aug. 11: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,479 162 1,403 681 
Pacific seaboard. 1,330 - 32 4 
Churchill ....... 283 oe oe os 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOrS ...ccces 3 ee 2 


BOOM. ..ccccsve 3,096 162 1,437 684 
Shipments during week ending Aug. 11: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 








BARS wcccceses 2,008 171 490 601 
| eee 40 5 334 83 
Milled or 
processed .. 3 oe 28 36 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean ........ 1,041 o's es 
Mm . péeetonees 44 ae 56 5 
Churchill ....... 668 6 ee 
Other terminals* 9 
WOORE iccecces 3,813 175 909 726 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. Il, 
1949, to Aug. 11, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,221 
Pacific seaboard. 1,758 
Churchjll ....... 493 ee oe 
Other terminals* 22 sé 5 2 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 


1949, to Aug. 11, 1949: 
203 1,579 1,000 
os 99 12 


232 2,003 1,011 
os 35 4 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,886 
Pacific seaboard. 2,027 
Churehill ....... 668 ie és 
Other terminals* 20 oe oe 12 

*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Aug. 13 and 20: 


BRAN— Aug. 13 Aug. 20 
cd eer $36.40@ 36.85 §$....@*36.75 
September .... 37.50@ 37.80 37.50@ 37.65 
October ...... -.-«@*38.00 ....@*38.00 
November 38.00@ 38.10 38.50@ 38.60 
December 38.00@ 38.10 38.50@ 38.75 
January ...... . -@*38.50 ~..-@*39.00 

SHORTS— 

August ....... $43.75@ 45.00 $45.00@ 45.35 
September .... ~..-@*43.50 43.50@ 44.00 
October ...... 42.00@ 42.75 43.00@ 43.50 
November 41.75@ 42.26 41.75@ 42.75 
December .... 41.50@ 42.25 ....@ %41.50 
January ...... 41.00@ 41.50 41.00@ 41.50 
Sales (tons) .. 1,800 1,080 
*Sale. 


“WINGOLD” 


Waite Ryre 
























Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt Mutual Fire Prevention BUREAU 


CHICAGO 
























La Grange Flours... . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 
their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 



















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








of ‘Dependable Quality 


Pure Licut Rye 
Clear “Boxer” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 






FLOURS 






Wheat Flours 


“Bay STATE” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 







Rye Flours 


Mepium Rye Dark Rye 
SpeciaL Mepium Rye 


Rye Meal Coarse, Mevtum-Fine 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





TORONTO — Total exports of 
wheat and wheat flour from Canada 
during the first 11 months of the 
1948-49 crop year amounted to 207.2 
million bushels, an increase of 28.4 
million bushels over the comparable 
period of 1947-48. Exports of wheat 
as grain to June 30 amounted to 161.9 
million bushels, an increase of 41.4 
million bushels over last year’s total 
for the same period. Exports of flour 
in terms of wheat, however, were 
13.0 million bushels below the 1947- 
48 total for the first 11 months. The 


By A. H. Bailey 





balance remaining on July 1 for ex- 
port or carry-over was estimated at 
114.1 million bushels compared with 
93.7 million bushels on the same date 
last year. 


CANADA FINDS NEW 
FOOD MARKET 


Ottawa statistical authorities have 
said that Canadian foodstuffs have 
established a favorable reputation in 
the Netherland Antiles. Importers 
there are tak'ng flour as fast as they 
can get it, as well as meat, fish, 


canned goods and other Canadian 
products of most kinds. Canadian 
manufactured goods are also in favor. 
Ample dollar exchange is available 
for such purchases. Importers appear 
to be well supplied with ships to 
bring in their purchases. The islands 
concerned in these transactions do 
not produce much food for their own 
use since they are engaged in more 
lucrative industries, oil for instance. 
Evidently these islands have escaped 
a lot of the troubles which afflict 
older and larger parts of the world. 





10 Million Bu. Drop in Western 
Europe’s Wheat Crop Indicated 


LONDON—A comparison of the 
estimates made by official and unoffi- 
cial experts confirms that the Euro- 
pean wheat crop will be slightly be- 
low that of a year ago. It appears 
likely that the total outturn for 
western Europe will be about 10 mil- 
lion bushels less than that achieved 
in 1948, but against this must be set 
the fact that the millable proportion 
of the yield is much higher than it 
was last year when rain interfered 
with harvest work and resulted in a 
high percentage of sprouted grains 
in some areas. 

The reduced acreage sown to wheat 
in the U.K. made it obvious that 
the yield would be well under that 
obtained last year, and preliminary 
forecasts confirm this view. The har- 
vest is not expected to yield more 
than 76 million bushels compared 
with last year’s figure of 88 million 
bushels. The German yield may be 
returned at 152 million bushels, a 
reduction of 8 million bushels on 
last year’s final returns. 


Italian and French forecasts are 
well maintained, while in the Neth- 
erlands an upswing from 11,160,000 
bu. to 12 million bushels is confident- 
ly expected by agriculturalists. Both 
Denmark and Norway expect last 
year’s figures to be exceeded, al- 
though a report from the former 
country mentions that recent severe 
thunderstorms caused flooding and 
consequent damage to the wheat crop. 


Import demands from the Euro- 
pean countries will be influenced by 
any decisions to reduce the extrac- 
tion rate of flour. A step of this na- 
ture was envisaged by British trad- 
ers, but the current dollar crisis is 
expected to militate against any im- 
mediate action in lowering the extrac- 
tion rate from its present high figure 
of 85%. Wheat is, however, cheaper 
to buy, a fact which may allow the 
importing countries to obtain great- 
er supplies for the same outlay. On 
the other hand, the countries out- 
side the wheat agreement, Russia and 
the Argentine, do not show any in- 
clination to lower their prices. These 
prices are about 30¢ above wheat 
agreement prices. 

Czechoslovakian forecasts indicate 
that the wheat harvest may exceed 
the prewar average of 57 million 
bushels by at least 15%, but internal 
unrest may cause some local losses. 
Slovak peasants have threatened to 
set fire to their crops unless the 
Communist government ceases its at- 


tacks on the Roman Catholic Church. 
In Bohemia and Moravia some dam- 
age from fire already has been re- 
ported. It is possible that the gov- 
ernment will defer action against 
the church until the harvest is safe- 
ly gathered in. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


12 SHIPS SIGNED FOR 
CHURCHILL SHIPMENT 


WINNIPEG —A very substantial 
wheat shipping program is under way 
at Churchill, Man., this season. This 
was confirmed by the Canadian Wheat 
Board Aug. 17. Already 12 vessels 
have been chartered and further char- 
terings are possible. Six of the ves- 
sels will load during August, and the 
board stresses that there is plenty of 
wheat on hand for these arrivals. The 
balance of the program will be com- 
pleted in September and the first 
week of October. So far, the board 
states, all boats have been chartered 
by the U.K. 

The port of Churchill has been dis- 
cussed largely in terms of trade with 
the U.K. Under the Canada-U.K. 
Wheat Agreement, prices which 
Britain pays Canada for wheat are 
based upon wheat in store Fort Wil- 
lian-Port Arthur, Vancouver’ or 
Churchill. Therefore the board—and 
through the board—wheat producers 
received exactly the same price for 
wheat sold to the U.K. whether such 
wheat is sold basis the lakehead, 
Churchill or Vancouver. If there are 
savings in ocean freight on ship- 
ments from Churchill to the U.K. 
these savings accrue to the U.K. and 
not to the wheat producers in the 
prairie provinces. 

On wheat shipped from the Church- 
ill freight rate area, the board must 
pay elevator companies a diversion 
charge of 1%¢ bu. There are about 
332 shipping points with a freight dif- 
ferential of 1¢ cwt. or higher, in favor 
of Churchill as compared with the 
lakehead. Of the 332 points, 271 have 
a freight differential of 1¢ or 2¢ 
ewt., in favor of Churchill as com- 
pared with the lakehead. These 
freight differentials work out at .6¢ 
bu. and 1.2¢ bu., respectively. It will 
be seen, therefore, that as far as the 
major part of the Churchill freight 
rate is concerned, the diversion 
charge exceeds the savings in freight 
rates to Churchill. 

On shipments during the last two 
seasons the board has taken a small 
loss on all wheat shipped to Church- 


ill as compared with wheat sold basis 
Vancouver or the lakehead. 

The suggestion has been rather 
widely made that wheat should be 
stored in the government elevator at 
Saskatoon for subsequent shipment 
to Churchill. This procedure would 
cost an additional 2.45¢ bu. in eleva- 
tor charges, stop-off charges, extra 
weighing and inspection and extra 
diversion charges as compared with 
shipments made direct from country 
elevators to the port of Churchill. 

This would be an additional cost 
item which under present circum- 
stances would have to be absorbed 
by wheat producers, not only in the 
Churchill freight rate area but by 
producers in the three prairie prov- 
inces generally. 

To this additional cost would have 
to be added whatever extra storage 
charges might accrue in respect to a 
holdback of wheat in the government 
elevator at Saskatoon for the pur- 
poses of the Churchill route, the 
board statement continued. 

The board felt that in the case of 
storing wheat in the interior gov- 
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ernment elevator at Saskatoon and 
in the case of holding back wheat un- 
der the conditions prevailing late in 
1948-49, the only issue was what 
additional costs or what price sacri- 
fices wheat producers in the West 
should make to promote the use of 
any of the alternate seaports avail- 
able for the shipment of wheat. 

The board statement said that it 
has been suggested that little provi- 
sion was made for the 1949 Churchill 
movement. Actually, more wheat has 
been shipped to Churchill this sea- 
son than was the case a year ago. 
Similarly, there is more wheat en 
route to Churchill today than there 
was one year ago. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
SETS STANDARD PRICES 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board Aug. 15 announced that effec- 
tive immediately and until further no- 
tice all local sales of wheat ex-count»y 
elevators, whether for feed, seed or 
mills, will be made on the basis of 
$2.05 bu. for No. 1 northern, less 
Fort William or Vancouver freigi't, 
whichever is the lower. 

Similar sales of oats and barl y 
for seed and feed purposes in quan(i- 
ties not exceeding 300 bu. may le 
made on the basis of the board’s sal«s 
prices, basis in store Fort Willian- 
Port Arthur. These prices will be in- 
cluded in the trade’s daily mark: t 
broadcast. The regular diversion 
charges may be added to these price:s. 

On the grades of wheat other than 
No. 1 northern, the prices for local 
sales range from $2.02 bu. for No. 2 
northern down to $1.77 bu. for damp 
heating No. 4 special. To the various 
wheat prices terminal diversion 
charges of 2¢ bu. may be added on 
the No. 3 grades and better. On ail 
other wheat grades the diversion 
charge will be 24%¢ bu. and another 
%¢ additional on all tough grades 
of wheat. 





— 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON — The government of 
Yugoslavia has ordered flour millers 
to use pure wheat only in the grist. 
Previously the use of 20% inferior 
grain was Officially recognized. The 
number of flour mills in Yugoslavia 
is legion and the rates of extraction 
vary from region to region. Many of 
the milis are attached to bakeshops 
and are under the management of 
the local baker. Control is difficult, 
and it is suggested by an observer 
with experience of the country that 
many bakers will continue to use in- 
ferior grain in their establishments 
as a measure of economy and as a 
means of obtaining greater profits. 
The number of individual mills is so 
great that the chances of detection 
are small. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA SIGNS 
WITH ARGENTINA 


Barter agreement has been signed 
between Czechoslovakia and Argen- 
tina. Wheat is one of Czechoslovakia’s 
major requirements, and Argentina 
has agreed to meet part of the de- 
mand. This report has caused some 
comment in European market circles 
because for the past few years the 
majority of Czechoslovakian wheat 
imports have been drawn from Rus- 
sia. The new agreement is taken as 
a sign that Russia is finding it dif- 
ficult to continue to support the 


By George E. Swarbreck 





satellite countries in the matter 0 
grain. It may also be an indication 
that the Russian surplus from th 
new crop is not as ample as th: 
propagandists would wish the rest o! 
the world to believe. 


BRITISH GRAIN 
STOCKS 


The British government is meetin: 
difficulties as a result of the acut 
shortage of storage space for grair 
now reaching the country in increas 
ing quantities. Warehouses are state: 
to be full to capacity while no fur 
ther space can be found in the coun 
try buildings adapted for storag: 
purposes during the war. Arrange 
ments are being made to keep grai! 
in store on board the ships bringin; 
the wheat to British ports. It is re 
ported that one vessel, from Mon 
treal, has already been booked fo 
this purpose at Greenock, Scotlan: 
for a period of three months wit! 
the option of a further six month 
if necessary. 


GERMAN GRAIN 
DELIVERIES 


Deliveries of grain by home pro- 
ducers in Germany during May 
amounted to 16,000 tons in flour 
equivalent bringing the total for the 
first 11 months of the crop year to 
2,080,900 tons or approximately 18% 
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more than delivered for the same 
period in 1947-48. The authorities 
have fixed the quota for the deliv- 
ery of home: grown grain during the 
new crop year at 2.5 million tons, 
a figure which has been criticized by 
the German growers as being too 
high and incapable of implementa- 
tion. In spite of these complaints the 
authorities have refused to lower the 
target. During the past year, the of- 
ficials experienced considerable trou- 
ble as a result of the tendency ex- 
hibited by the German farmers to 
divert their grain to the black mar- 
ket instead of turning it over to the 
authorities in accordance with regu- 
lations. Some of the grain went for 
animal feeding while a small propor- 
tion is alleged to have been sent to 
black market flour mills engaged in 
milling low extraction flour for the 
provision of white bread at high 
prices. 


AUSTRALIAN 
EXPORTS 


During 1948-49 wheat exports to 
Britain amounted to 34 million bush- 
els, a figure which the Australian 
Federal Statistician reports as being 
double that of the previous year. 





[SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 





Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 





Flour exports amounted to the 
equivalent of 5 million bushels, four 
times greater than the amount re- 
corded in 1947-48. Increased acre- 
ages sown to wheat this year may 
mean that exports will rise even 
higher because of the saving of dol- 
lars resulting from the purchase of 
wheat and flour in Australia. For the 
first time since the war, some Aus- 
tralian millers are packing flour in 
hessian bags of 140 lb. These will be 
used in the future for shipments to 
the U.K. and will be branded. 


JUTE CROP 
FALLS OFF 


The jute crop in Pakistan is not 
expected to reach the yield antici- 
pated in earlier announcements. 
Storms are stated to have destroyed 
a proportion of the crop already 
sown and also prevented further sow- 
ing. The area under jute might fall 
to as little as 1.6 million acres. Pre- 
vious estimates had. forecast that the 
Pakistan crop would be in the region 
of 8 million bales, but present indi- 
cations are that the crop will not ex- 
ceed 5.5 million bales. Further diffi- 
culties will be occasioned by the fact 
that the crop in India, previously es- 
timated at.3 million bales, will not 
exceed 2 million. 


WHOLEBREAD 
ADVOCATE 


Lord Teviot, a member of the 
British House of Lords, has _ ex- 
pressed the opinion that if everyone 
ate wholeberry wheat bread, the hos- 
pitals could be closed down. Lord 
Teviot has been pushing his cam- 
paign in this connection for a long 
time and he remarked that his fel- 
low Lords often twitted him about 
his idiosyncrasy, calling him “Uncle 
Wholemeal.” 
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“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ““Woumacs” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 








Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 





WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS « GREAT WEST +» CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS-"LAKURON" TORONTO, CANADA 











Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 





DOD 


” Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 





/_/ \GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
= ESTABLISHED 1857 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e¢ 

Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL « TORONTO «¢ WINNIPEG + VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS " JAMESRICH” 











EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” » “EXCELLENCE” * “ROSELAND” «+ “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Bxcellence”’ in Name and 
forth, Ont., Canada Quality 
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E. A. Tram of Venezuela, the guest 
of Harry K. Moore, vice president, 
Maple Leaf Flour Mills, Inc., was the 
only flour man introduced on the New 
York Produce Exchange during the 
week ending Aug. 20. 

* 

A. L. Ingram, regional manager, 
bulk sales, seaboard region, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has returned 
to New York after a vacation on 
the Jersey Coast with Mrs. Ingram 
and their daughters. 

. 


The golfer’s dream, a hole-in-one, 
was realized by Howard L. Bayne, 
manager at Kansas City for the Be- 
mis Bro. Bag Co., playing at the In- 
dian Hills Country Club Aug. 21. He 
sank a six-iron shot on a 157-yard 
hole. Playing with Mr. Bayne in 
the same foursome were Glenn Hilts, 
vice president in charge of grain, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
and T. C. McGrath, former vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Larabee firm, now retired. 


William E. Derrick, vice president, 
New York flour milling division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., has returned from 
Minneapolis where he was called sud- 
denly because of an emergency oper- 
ation on his father, from which Mr. 
Derrick, Sr., is recuperating excel- 
lently. 

= 


Ernest Buchow, H. J. Greenbank & 
Co., New York, is back at his desk 
after spending about a month in Toy 
Town Tavern,’Winchendon, Mass. 


A baby boy, Charles Arthur Baker, 
was born Aug. 16 to Mr. and Mrs. 
C. E. Baker, Jr., Omaha. Mr. Baker 
was formerly superintendent of the 
Omar, Inc., plant in Omaha, and is 
now assuming a new position as gen- 
eral superintendent for Lindsey-Rob- 
inson & Co. 

a 


Fred Zowie, office manager for 
Coulter & Coulter, New York flour 
distributing firm, is enjoying the 
piney mountain air of Swazey, N.H,, 
for two weeks. 


A. H. Anders, manager of grain 
operations of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., St. Joseph, Mo., is an appli- 
cant for membership on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. The membership 
is on transfer from Henry Lichtig, a 
long time member of the board who 
is no longer active in the grain busi- 
ness. Mr. Anders’ headquarters will 
continue to be maintained in St. Jo- 
seph, where the Russell-Miller com- 
pany manages the Burlington Ter- 
minal elevator. 

* 


Herman Stecn, Chicago, vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, visited last week with mill- 
ers of Hutchinson and vicinity. 

+ 


A group of officials of the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. spent a 
day inspecting the revamped Mill B 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., at 
Hutchinson. R. B. Laing, vice presi- 
dent, secretary and sales manager, 
said the Abilene company plans to 


install bulk storage and daylight 
packing. With Mr. Laing were Ed 
Leonard, grain department, ©. E. 
Hoffman, superintendent, and Jim 
Otto. 

* 


The membership on the Hutchinson 
(Kansas) Board of Trade held by 
Clyde Morton, who retires Oct. 1 as 
manager of the Farmers Cooperative 
Commission Co., has been transferred 
to James Dean. Mr. Dean came to 
Hutchinson from Dodge City to suc- 
ceed Mr. Morton, who has filled the 
post for 27 years. 


Frank D. Allen, sales manager for 
the Wolf Company, Chambersburg, 
Pa., called on millers in the Kansas 
City area last week. 

me 

Gordon B. Wood, vice president and 
sales manager of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City and Mrs. 
Wood were in Vancouver, B.C., last 
week on an extensive vacation tour 
of the western states. 

ca 

Christian G. Friedmann, manager 
of the Paterson, N.J., plant of the 
Continental Baking Co., has been 
named baking consultant for the 
North Jersey Industrial Exposition 
to be held Oct. 1-8 at the Paterson 
Armory under the direction of the 
Greater Paterson Chamber of Com- 
merce. The exposition is intended to 
acquaint buyers, retailers and the 
general public with production 
sources. 

* 


R. L. Pettigrew, general manager 
of the American Bread Co., Nashville, 


Tenn., was recently host to members 

of the Nashville chapter of the Na- 

tional Association of Cost Account- 

ants on a tour of the firm’s plant. 

Mr. Pettigrew is serving his second 

year as president of the local chapter. 
* 


Charles ©. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., returned home Aug. 
22 from a vacation at Tall Pines 
Camp, Red River, N.M. 

ee 

I. E. Larrabee, Kingfisher, man- 
ager of the Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co. and president of the Oklahoma 
Millers Assn., was a visitor at the 
association headquarters in Okla- 
homa City recently. 

+ 

Russell Payne, manager of the 
grain department, Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, and his family 
are on a vacation trip which will take 
them to various points in Utah and 
Colorado. 

w 

Ed G. Rieg, traffic manager, Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
and family are vacationing in Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

e 

Eldon H. Addy, division sales direc- 
tor, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and 
family have returned from a vacation 
spent at their cabin in the Ozarks. 

cd 

Elmer E. Huffman, sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and fam- 
ily are visiting relatives and friends 
in Crete, Neb. 


& 
L. B. Colfix, Oklahoma City, comp- 








CHASE UNIT GETS SAFETY AWARD — At a recent ceremony, the 
Chase Bag Co.’s Reidsville, N.C., branch employees, were honored for 
having accomplished 500,000 continuous working hours without an ac- 
cident. F. H. Ludington, Chase president, presented each employee with 
pins from the National Safety Council and described their achievements 
as “a marvelous demonstration.”. The Chase Reidsville branch was pre- 
sented the company’s safety banner—a competitive award given annual- 
ly to the branch having the least number of lost time accidents. Pictured 
above holding the banner are, left to right, C. V. Parron, assistant super- 
intendent of the Reidsville plant; John Hale, manager of the Minneapolis 
branch; W. B. Richardson, Reidsville manager, F. H: Ludington, New 
York, president of the company; R. N. Conners, vice president in charge 
of sales, Chicago; George Connell, Reidsville, sales manager, and Irving 


Hall, superintendent of the Reidsville plant. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Reynolds Massie 


HONORED BY SBA—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Reynolds Massie, who has represented 
The Northwestern Miller and its as- 
sociated publications in Atlanta for 
the past 18 years, has resigned her 
position with the magazines. Mrs. 
Massie was recently presented with 
an honorary life membership in the 
Southern Bakers Assn. and the South- 
ern Allied Assn. E. P. Cline, secre- 
tary of the SBA, in making the pres- 
entation said, “These memberships 
are being issued to you in recognition 
of your valued service to both asso- 
ciations and the industry for the past 
many, many years.” 





troller and secretary for the south- 
western division of General Mills, 
Inc., has motored with his family to 
the New England states for a vaca- 
tion of several weeks. They stopped 
in Washington, D.C., en route. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOUIS F. WATERMULDER 
JOINS LEVER BROS. CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — Louis F 
Watermulder has been appointed ad 
ministrative vice president of Levei 
Bros. Co., Charles Luckman, presi 
dent, has announced. He will super- 
vise and coordinate the activities of 
the director of personnel and public 
relations, the treasurer, the secretary 
and general counsel. 


For the past seven years Mr. Wa- 
termulder has been treasurer of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEN B. VAIL RESIGNS 

CHICAGO—Ben B. Vail, director 
of the produce division of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers 
for the past five years, has announced 
his resignation from NARGUS effec- 
tive Sept. 1. No successor for Mr. 
Vail has been selected as yet, accord- 
ing to Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, NARGUS 
secretary-manager. Mr. Vail came to 
NARGUS in October, 1944, and aided 
in the organization of the produce 
division, after spending a number of 
years with a fruit marketing organ- 
ization. 
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GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of he 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 
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of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


OF -39NM 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


‘CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


a 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


AQOOSE JAW 





NEW IN NAME ONLY 





KANSAS CITY 





HE Interstate Grain Corporation is a-new name for the for- 

mer Lathrop Grain Corporation. Under this more descriptive 
company name, we will continue to furnish a complete grain 
service in the vast area from Nebraska and lowa south to the 
Gulf. Experienced personnel, closely in touch with markets 
all the time, will fill your needs promptly and efficiently. Call 
any of our offices listed on the right. 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 







OMAHA 


~ Farm Credit Bidg. © Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 








FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. © Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrep Elevator 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


GPoRPORATIG 
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|! 
ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 


GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 
good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
*and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska: quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


EvLevator A—OMAHA e ELevator B—FREMONT 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 


For Better Milling Wheat: 
Analyzed for Baking Strength, 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask jor LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 





Mills in Britain 
Told to Use More 
Domestic Wheat 


LONDON—tThe greater availabil- 
ity of home grown wheat in Britain 
resulting from the earlier harvest, 
which is 10 days ahead of normal, 
has resulted in flour millers being 
instructed to increase the proportion 
of domestic wheat in the grist from 
15% to 30%, effective Aug. 15. 

Since too great a proportion of 
English wheat is not conducive to the 
production of good bread flour, bak- 
ers expect that complaints from con- 
sumers will become more widespread 
as the new flour comes from the mills. 
It is anticipated, however, that the 
complaints of bad quality bread will 
not be as widespread as experienced 
last year. Preliminary reports indi- 
cate that the new crop wheat is in 
better condition than that from last 
year’s crop when a big proportion 
of sprouted grains led to difficulties 
in the flour mills. 

Heavy rains were experienced early 
in August, and subsequent weather 
conditions favored the sprouting of 
grain. Fortunately, drying winds as- 
sisted in relieving the danger. Some 
of the new crop wheat is stated to be 
damp, but the situation in this re- 
spect also is not as serious as that 
prevailing at the beginning of the 
1948 harvest. At that time, heavy 
rainfall held up harvesting and grain 
had to be left in the fields for lengthy 
periods. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. A. HENDY RETIRES; 
BUSINESS CONTINUES 


CHICAGO — Harold <A. Hendy, 
president of the Hendy Feed Co., 
Inc., Buffalo, feed broker, for many 
years, has been forced by poor health 
to retire from business. Mr. Hendy 
has been in ill health for several 
years, and he never fully recovered 
from the effects of a near fatal auto- 
mobile accident which occurred in 
April, 1948. 

The business, which Mr. Hendy 
founded, will be continued under the 
same name by Ralph J. Dustman and 
Gordon G. Terwilliger, who have been 
associated with Mr. Hendy since their 
discharge from the armed forces. The 
functions of the business will re- 
main unchanged, as will its associa- 
tion with the’Charles J. Koelsch Grain 
Co., Boston; Newsome Commission 
Co., Minneapolis; D.C.A., Inc., Chi- 
cago, and G. W. Noel & Co., Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Hendy’s plans for the future 
are not known at this time, except 
that he and his family will be leaving 
Buffalo in the near future. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHIPPERS’ BOARD PLANS 
TULSA MEETING SEPT. 15 


TULSA—The 84th regular meet- 
ing of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
Shippers Board will be held at the 
Mayo Hotel in Tulsa Sept. 15. The 
session will begin at 9 a.m. 

A joint luncheon of the board, the 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce and the 
Traffic Club of Tulsa will take place 
at noon Sept. 15 at the Chamber of 
Commerce dining room. The execu- 
tive, railroad contact, freight loss 
and damage protection and the LCL 
committees will meet separately on 
the day preceding the regular con- 
vention. 
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Save Mailing 
Minutes 


Prevent Mistakes 
Cut Postage Costs 
Protect Contents 
Promote Sales 


DESIGNING SERVICE 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


129 North 2nd St. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
MAin 0547 








TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











80 Years of Reliability | 


PILLSBURY’S 
BAKERY FLOURS 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 








PERCY KENT 
voneeeeee SIGS 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

_ “AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 

from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Farm Plan 





(Continued from page 12) 


vided only a mandatory floor for 
price support purposes and that the 
secretary could at his discretion sup- 
port a commodity at any level be- 
tween the floor indicated in the table 
and 90% of parity. 

Under the Anderson amendment to 
the Aiken Act the sliding scale range 
is adjusted to 75-90% of parity in- 
stead of the 60-90 levels of the act 
passed last year. During the discus- 
sion of this question Secretary Bran- 
nan pointed out that as far as 1950 
cotton, wheat and corn crops were 
concerned, under the Anderson 
amendment they had to be supported 
at 90% of parity. Mr. Brannan also 
admitted that acreage controls over 
the 1950 corn crop were now being 
studied since the government faced a 
carry-over of more than a billion 
bushels on June 30, 1950. 


Opposes Rigid Supports 

Following the committee session 
Sen. Scott Lucas (D., Ill.) stated 
that he was opposed to continued rigid 
high price support levels for farm 
crops which lead to wasteful produc- 
tion. Such a condition would discredit 
the entire price support theory, he 
declared. He advocated a flexible sys- 
tem of price support for. the basic 
commodities plus production controls. 
Sen. Lucas also came out for full 
discretion over price support levels 
to be vested in the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. Sen. Young approved of 
this discretionary power for the sec- 
retary. 

The crazy-quilt pattern of uncer- 
tainty was clearly demonstrated 
when Sen. Guy Gillette (D., Iowa) 
stated that his subcommittee had 
unanimously rejected a trial run of 
the production payment principle on 
hogs since it was feared that this 
action would have a dislocating effect 
on prices for other livestock and 
poultry products. He declared, how- 
ever, that some time in the future 
“we may have to come back to the 
Brannan production payment prin- 
ciple.” 

The Gillette disclosure followed 
questioning by Sen. Allen J. Ellender 
(D., La.), who asked the secretary if 
the use of the production payment 
method would not drive down the 
prices of farm commodities and what 
steps were contemplated to halt such 
a trend. 

Secretary Brannan replied that he 
would halt disastrous permanent 
price declines in hogs, for example, 
through production controls on corn. 
He dismissed the claims of farmer 
opposition to corn and wheat acreage 
controls as incorrect interpretations 
of the farmers’ wishes. 

After Mr. Brannan had been asked 
to name his choice between the Gore 
bill and the Anderson amendment he 
stated that the Anderson plan only 
“patched up” the Aiken Act. This 
statement confirms the earlier report 
that his last appearance before the 
Senate subcommittee on Aug. 13 was 
not as harmonious as Sen. Anderson 
claimed. 

When it had been agreed that the 
Aiken sliding scale provision gave the 
secretary discretionary power over 
price support levels, Secretary Bran- 
nan admitted that under those cir- 
cumstances his discretion would lead 
to the high side of price supports. 

The accompanying analysis of the 
various levels of price support for 
some commodities under the propos- 
als now being studied by the Senate 
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Agriculture Committee was submitted 
by the USDA. (See table on page 12.) 

As the hearings progressed Sen. 
Thomas appeared confident that his 
high support levels views would pre- 
vail over the lower support proposals 
of Sen. Anderson and those of the 
Aiken Act of 1948. To observers Sen. 
Anderson appeared greatly chastened, 
but those close to the cotton inter- 
ests on the committee say that the 
committee, if allowed to vote on the 
measure, will favor the Anderson 
amendment. 

Earlier, Sen. Thomas made public 
a letter from Secretary Brannan ex- 
pressing disapproval of the changes 
in the Aiken Act as proposed by Sen. 
Anderson. 

In his letter to the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee the Secretary re- 
newed his appeal for the use of pro- 
duction payments on perishable com- 
modities and declared that the ab- 
sence of this authority in the Ander- 
son proposal was particularly ‘“ob- 
jectionable.” t 

Further disapproval was found in 
the continued use of the Aiken slid- 
ing scale principle for price support 
levels and the Aiken modernized ver- 
sion of parity. The Aiken Act pro- 
poses to retain the 1909-14 base con- 
cept of parity as modified by the ap- 
plication of farm prices in the last 
10 years in computing the parity in- 
dex. The Brannan plan, however, re- 
jeets the 1909-14 basic concept and 
would arbitrarily adopt the more re- 
cent 10 years of extremely high prices 
as the basis for computing what he 
has called the “income support stand- 
ard.” 

The inclusion of the costs of hired 
farm labor in the computation of 
the parity index also came under the 
Brannan fire on the grounds that 
while it appeared to offer some tem- 
porary relief from the possible lower 
dollars and cents price support levels 
of the Aiken Act, in times of low 
wage levels it would have the effect 
of lowering the price support base. 

Elimination of mandatory price 
supports in livestock and poultry, 
among other nonbasic storable com- 
modities, also got unfavorable atten- 
tion from the Secretary. Mr. Bran- 
nan, in most of his discussions of farm 
legislation with the Congress, has 
consistently urged that Congress 
state specifically what commodities 
are to be supported and at what lev- 
els. Under the Aiken Act and the 
Anderson modification proposals the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
would only support nonbasic storable 
commodities to the extent that funds 
were available and subject to cer- 
tain other qualifications such as the 
ability to dispose of stocks acquired 
and the importance of the commodity 
to agriculture. 

In respect to the high level of 
price support recommended by Sen. 
Thomas, the Secretary finds himself 
in apparent agreement. Mr. Brannan 
set forth in his letter to the Senate 
Agriculture Committee the income 
support standard of prices which he 

believes should be adopted. 

Sen. Anderson said that he was 
not in favor of rigid 90% price sup- 
ports, declaring that it was the surest 
way “to kill the farm program.” 

Both the Anderson plan and the 
Thomas recommendations include the 
appointment of another assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture. Sen. Thomas 
sees the need of another assistant 
secretary to handle the marketing 
of surpluses acquired by the govern- 
ment under the farm programs. In 
this connection it is worthy to note 
the long period of time which elapsed 
this year when the present post of 
assistant secretary was unfilled, in- 


dicating doubt in some quarters that 
there is any real need for an .addi- 
tional job of this kind. 
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ST. LOUIS GRAIN MEN 
HOLD LARGEST OUTING 


ST. LOUIS—The annual summer 
outing of the St. Louis Milling & 
Grain Club, held at the Sunset Coun- 
try Club recently, was the largest 
gathering in the history of the club, 
with 215 members and guests attend- 
ing. About 60 representatives of the 
trade attended from Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Memphis and other points. 

About 68 members participated in 
the golf tournament. 

Hal Dean, Ralston Purina Co., pres- 
ident of the club, presided at the 
dinner and welcomed Walter H. To- 
berman, Missouri secretary of state 
and a member of the St. Louis grain 
trade, and Joseph M. Darst, mayor 
of St. Louis, who attended the affair. 

The following were approved as 
new members: Jack Anderson, Dough- 
nut Corporation of America, Inc., 
Chicago; M. R. Milnor, Mississippi 
Elevator Co., Alton, Ill.; W. F. Steed, 
Ward-Steed Co., Chicago, and J. D. 
Wathen, Frank J. Farnen & Co. 
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BAY STATE MILLING CO. 
CLOSED BY PAY STRIKE 


WINONA, MINN.—The Bay State 
Milling Co. here was closed last week 
by a strike by the American Federa- 
tion of Grain Millers (AFL). After 
rejecting a 5¢-an-hour across the 
board wage increase, 130 workers 
walked out. 

The strike followed negotiations 
which began June 1. 

Vacation time money was paid to 
14 of the strikers, following the cus- 
tom of the company to give: their 
employees annual vacations. Those 
paid had not yet taken their vaca- 
tions this year. 

Frank J. Allen, vice president and 
general manager of the company, 
said Aug. 23 that the plant is being 
picketed, with both the mill work- 
ers and management awaiting the 
announcement of a conciliation meet- 
ing. 
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Chicago CCC Ups 
lts Wheat Bid 
Price by 2c Bu. 


CHICAGO—The Commodity Credit 
Corp. at Chicago increased its bid 
price for wheat 2¢ bu. Aug. 23. The 
new basis is 4%¢ over Chicago Sep- 
tember, f.o.b. Philadelphia. This was 
the second increase in two days, an 
advance of %¢ taking place the pre- 
viou day. ‘ 

The grain trade reasoned that the 
CCC was in need of additional sup- 
plies on the East Coast and found 
offerings too scanty. Recent purchases 
have been averaging only 50,000 bu. 
daily, indicating: lighter offerings. 

CCC action in buying eastern wheat 
is being closely watched, as it is re- 
garded as an important market cue. 
The heavy supplies of soft red winter 
wheat in eastern states have been the 
chief bearish influence on prices since 
the 1949 crop movement began. 
Prices have been weaker the farther 
east the wheat is located, and the 
CCC has been bidding for wheat and 
getting some supplies at prices far 
below the level of the equivalent price 
of the Chicago September future. Be- 
lief that much wheat will be deliv- 
ered on Chicago September contracts 
has had a depressing effect on that 
future, pushing it even below the same 
month at Kansas City and Minne- 
apolis. 

There is a large stock of soft red 
winter wheat in Chicago and Buffalo 
and other eastern elevators are heav- 
ily stocked also. Until recently there 
was also a considerable accumulation 
of unloaded cars at Chicago, but the 
elevator situation has now improved 
and a decline in the wheat visible 
supply is expected to show up. 

Although the nominal basis for 
wheat east of Chicago continues to 
show heavy discounts compared with 
Chicago futures, there is some evi- 
dence that not a great deal of wheat 
is available at those levels. 

So far the CCC has bought only 
about 10 million bushels of eastern 
wheat, compared with about 29 mil- 
lion in the like period of last year. 





Israel and Venezuela Purchase 


Subsidized Flour; Others Quiet 


Sales of export flour by U.S. mills 
last week were again slow and little 
improvement is anticipated by the 
trade until inquiry is again felt from 
Europe. Some additional business was 
done with Latin American countries 
last week, but most of those nations 
are fairly well stocked with flour, 
especially bakers’ grades. 

Israel was the principal buyer of 
export flour during the week. That 
nation purchased 165,000 sacks of 
hard wheat flour with its own funds 
through an export jobber, who paid 
$4.33@4.45 sacked, Gulf. The flour 
was subsidized under the provisions 
of the wheat pact. 

Business with Latin American 
countries has been very scattered 
and mostly in one or two carlots. 
Some additional sales were made with 
Venezuela, the only Latin nation 
which has ratified the International 
Wheat Agreement and is eligible for 
subsidy. Both clears and straight 
grades were sold, but amounts were 
small. Other countries which have 
bought small amounts of flour re- 


cently have been Guatemala, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Ecuador, Costa Rica and 
El Salvador. It has been reported 
that Guatemala will ratify the agree- 
ment by Sept. 1. 

Expansion of export flour sales by 
‘U.S. mills since Aug. 1 has been 
slow in spite of the International 
Wheat Agreement. Such principal 
buyers of flour as the Netherlands 
and Italy have yet to buy a pound 
of American flour since the subsidy 
plan went into effect, while it is in- 
dicated that fairly good Canadian 
sales have been made in Europe, as 
well as Latin America. The main 
stumbling block to U.S. business in 
Europe is the failure of Congress to 
complete a vote on ECA funds. Cur- 
rent sales to nations not using ECA 
money are being subsidized out of 
a reserve held by the Commodity 
Credit Corp., but there is discussion 
over whether the ECA or CCC funds 
should be used. Meanwhile, such coun- 
tries as Italy are standing on the 
sidelines until these questions are 
settled. 
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ARCHER-DANIELS REPORTS — 
EARNINGS DOWN SLIGHTL 


New Highs in Working Capital, Net Worth, Property 
Value Noted; Earnings Reach $12,041,752; Sales 
Figure Drops 10% on Lower Prices 


MINNEAPOLIS — New highs in 
working capital, net worth and value 
of plants and equipment were re- 
ported by the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. for the fiscal year ending June 30. 

Net earnings of the company 
slipped only slightly during the past 
year, the annual report showing a 
profit of $12,041,752, compared with 
the previous year’s figure of $12,348,- 
549. Net sales for the past year were 
$277,053,717, compared with $307,- 
926,734 the year before. 

The annual statement of A-D-M 
does not break down the earnings for 
the various divisions of the company 
such as industrial oils, flour, feed and 
grain products. 

The drop in sales for the fiscal year 
amounted to approximately 10%, re- 
sulting from lower prices on soybean 
oil, flour and other commodities, T. 
L. Daniels, president, pointed out. 
The actual quantity of products han- 
dled, however, was higher than in 
the previous year. The decrease in 
net profits amounted to 2.5%. Profit 
per dollar of sale was 4.35%, com- 
pared with 4.01% in the previous 
year. 

By investing $10,093,208 in new 
plants, new equipment. and moderni- 
zation during the past year, Mr. Dan- 
iels indicated that the company has 
virtually completed a broad four-year 
improvement program in which total 
investment has been $25,341,537. In 
spite of these large outlays, however, 
net working capital increased $1,027,- 
412 during the year; and a cumulative 
increase of $16,174,230 for the four- 
year period since 1945 is reported. 
Working capital now stands at $41,- 
667,946, Mr. Daniels said. 


Net Worth at Peak 


Net worth, now at an all-time high, 
is $73,008,880, equal to $44.66 a share 
of common stock. The company has 
no bank debt, bonds, notes or pre- 
ferred stock outstanding, Mr. Daniels 
reported. 

Among major new properties com- 
pleted during the past year is a large 
Minneapolis plant for the solvent ex- 
traction of linseed oil. At Decatur, 
Ill., another extraction plant and re- 
finery has been built for the process- 
ing of soybeans. By October, when 
new crop soybeans are harvested, this 
plant will be ready for full scale 
production. The Decatur plant will 
make cooking and salad oils from 
soybeans. New linseed processing 
plants have also been completed at 
Edgewater, N.J., and at Kenedy, 
Texas. 

Flour Mills Modernized 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co., a 
subsidiary, modernized three major 
plants during the past year. Two are 
daylight flour packing plants—at 
North Kansas City and at Clinton, 
Mo. The third is an industrial flour 
plant at St. Joseph, Mo. 

A-D-M controls storage space for 
58 million bushels of grain, which 
gives it the second largest storage 
space in the country, Mr. Daniels said. 
During the past year 400,000 bu. stor- 
age was added at Ione, Ore., and 
Condon, Ore. 

“The consumption and volume out- 


look for all of our products is good,” 
Mr. Daniels stated, “though the price 
picture is not quite as bright.” 

“During the 10-year period since 
the outbreak of the war in 1939, 
A-D-M has seen its sales volume in- 
creased more than fourfold,” com- 
mented Mr. Daniels. “A very large 
part of our sales growth has resulted 
from ‘value added by processing.’ We 
have won business on new products 
and in new fields which accounts for 
40% of the total sales gain,” he ex- 
plained. 

Other highlights in the annual re- 
port: 

A sperm whale expedition to the 
west coast of South America was 
successfully completed by the Werner 
G. Smith Division. A 16,000-ton fac- 
tory ship and fleet of seven killer 
boats returned from a 10-month voy- 
age after collecting over 18,000 tons 
of whale oil, from a catch of 2,501 
sperm whales. This cargo was valued 
at about $8 million. 

Increased sales on livestock feeds 
made at the Minneapolis and Man- 
kato plants were reported. A new 
dairy feed manufacturing division was 
set up at Winona, Minn. 

Special oils for the paint industry 
were sold in greatly increased volume, 
showing sales gains up to 500%. An 
intensive sales and advertising pro- 
gram has now been launched on dis- 
tilled fatty acids. 

Employee relations programs have 
been éxpanded. Plant safety work has 
cut the occurrence and severity of 
accidents very sharply. Group insur- 
ance plans available to all employees 
provided $120,000 in benefits to em- 
ployee families during the year. Over- 
all plant efficiency improved 10% 
over the previous year, and take- 
home pay of the company’s 4,708 em- 
ployees was increased substantially. 

An unbroken dividend record was 
continued during the year, with pay- 
ment of the 89th consecutive regular 
quarterly dividend to common stock 
holders. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. BAKERS PLAY GOLF, 
HOLD DINNER MEETING 


NEW YORK—The Bakers Club, 
Inc., held an outdoor meeting Aug. 14 
at the Hackensack Golf Club, through 
the courtesy of Edward W. Schmitt, 
sales manager, Corn Products Sales 
Co. About 65 played golf with over 
80 present for dinner. Charles E. Lar- 
sen, Larsen Baking Co., Inc., presi- 
dent of the club, presided over the 
business meeting which followed. 

First and second prizes in Class A 
were won by Ellis C. Baum, vice pres- 
ident, Continental Baking Co., and 
Philip S. Lord, regional manager, 
Standard Brands, Inc., and in Class 
B, by Mr. Larsen and M. R. Owens. 
Golf irons and golf balls were won 
in the raffle by William D. Bleier 
and E. L. Timberman, regional man- 
ager, Continental Baking Co. 

Among the out-of-town members 
who attended the meeting were Jo- 
seph Dickson, Cambridge office of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and Leon Ga- 
zarian, manager bakery division, 
Rosenberg Bros. & Co., San Francisco. 





ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—JUNE 30, 1949 


ASSETS 
Current Assets— 


August 23, 1949 








SE ck de Goin doo hada ates OAs PEK abe Fs Fee o hak ieee Te dese $10,728,690 
U.S. government securities—at COSt ........cccce cece eeceeeans 453,757 
Notes, acceptances and accounts receivable: 
Trade notes, drafts and acceptances ............eeeee008 $ 1,043,417 
Trade accounts, less reserve of $789,687 ............4+- 8,617,137 
Grain accounts, deposits, etc.—secured ............0000% 1,316,072 
Coe. EES GRORIAED sia 00. 60:0 84d eid ks oC KKORT DLS oe 95,190 11,071,516 
Refundable federal income and excess profits taxes—Note B 12,173,000 
Inventories: 
At lower of cost (last-in, first-out principle) or market: 
Linseed oil, soybean oil, sperm and crude fish oil— 
BD Ee. Be ioc bk acs wWeesedte + ecekens = the daekariee $ 7,317,690 
At lower of cost (first-in, first-out principle) or market: 
Flaxseed, soybeans and other raw materials ......... 7,481,703 
NE GE 6b 1 ENAa ihe F.b.0d gp hc 0:0 CaN PEs COCETEO MESS 3,189,544 
PRGRASING DERTOTIGIB b..i ss ccc to ccvecssccccessccveesus 692,064 
pO a ee ree rE ee re oy ee ek 716,253 
At market: 
Flour, wheat and other grains including adjustment 
of open contracts to market ......-..+e+eeeeees 5,032,374 
At market or less: 
Feed and meal including adjustment of open con- 
a ar reer ees rr a ee Pe 1,855,699 26,285,327 
CE QUEUE “GOED: 5 nt 0 a hahasescvcccdinds $60,712 ) 
Investments and Other Assets— 
Securities of other companies—at cost .....-...:eeeeeeeeee $ 446,107 
Sundry accounts receivable, trade memberships, etc. ...... 254,038 
Cash surrender value of life imsurance .........0.+seeeeeeeee 185,141 885,2°6 
Property, plant and equipment (on the basis of cost, which as to 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. properties is based on the 
investment in the securities of that subsidiary) 
Land, buildings, machinery, equipment, etc. ........... $38,668,150 
Lees reserves for Gepreciation ....cccssscsecscecesvcvses 8,686,980 29,981,1°0 
Good-will, patents, trademarks, C€C. ......ccccescccccessscsceses 1 
Deferred Charges— 
Unexpired insurance premiums, taxes, etc. ........eeeeeeees 681,8.2 
$92,260,8 9 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities— 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses ........cceeeeeeeces $ 8,578,157 
TROGOTVS TOP GOURMICIIOTE TORBEN. oo ost ccc coches ardor ase setede 820,000 
Federal and state taxes on income—estimated: 
Provision for current fiscal period, unpaid installments for 
1948, and provision for prior yearS ........eeeeelees 7,815,507 
Reserve for anticipated replacement of inventories during the 
calendar year 1949, less related income tax reduction— 
TOOOS TE 6 Vee Ral eevee cheese sels) is swe bes poh imekssaen nae 1,831,006) 
ei PPR PETE TC et $19,044,643 
Reserve— 
For compensation and tornado insurance ..........00eseeeaee 207,345 
Capital Stock and Surplus— 
Common stock, no par value: 
Authorized 2,500,000 shares 
Issued and outstanding 1,634,748 shares .........00.505- $32,694,960 
TEAPMOG GUFPIUS cece cc cw seer ebersec eb esssecserbsovsncpess 40,313,920 73,008,880 
$92,260,869 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 


Year Ended June 30, 1949 























i ETOP verreR eT CLES eT CTE TURES TEER NT ST ers rT ee $277,053,71 
Cost of products sold after deducting sustained commitment losses 
Cepeereres GREE “CO SURGEVS «occ cvenicccsccepievec®ecasses $251, 267,936 
Provision for commitment losses at June 30, 1949............45. 820,000 252,087,93' 
$ 24,965,781 
Other operating revenues— 
Storage, elevation, commissiecns and gross profit from grain 
EE Pr PS er eee ee ee ee ee ee Pe $ 6,508,086 
Less elevation, handling and other operating expenses..... 3,818,496 2,689,59 
$ 27,655,37! 
Selling, administrative and general expenses .............0-e05% 7,793,45* 
$ 19,861,91 
Add other income— 
Dividends received and interest earned ........6.000eeeeeee s 496,753 
Prior year credits—recoveries, re-instatement of charge-offs, 
GE GREED QOUPGEED ce ccc stesso vecccabeccecccccconccccs 242,007 
os fF BS ee eS ee ee eee eee toe 141,077 
DEED . pian 56 UNE s CASTE Ob do dfoe ts Grbe vc HraVesvsece 62,676 942,51 
$ 20,804.42 
Less deductions from income— 
SEE, MN pocureee std odreceeceteceecsvatevterecipednues x 984,381 
ee Pe TOT TUL EER Ces COTTE eee Tk 287,849 
POE whee eeu bias s an ecbbheckscow tae curiastvacdeaeae 27,108 1,299,33 
Profit before taxes on income ...........6000005 $ 19,505,08* 
Provision for federal, state and Canadian taxes on income for the 
SO PPT et ee Pee eee $ 9,405,336 
Less net adjustment of prior years estimate of taxes recoverable 
on replacement of inventories ($818,000) and estimated taxes 
recoverable on further replacement of inventories in 1949 
CURSOS OPOOUNOO BE oa ce Sv tveseccotws eens 4b UG Goth bidwnedd 1,942,000 7,463,33¢ 
| TEE Ter TTT CET EROR CUE LETT ee $ 12,041,75: 
Provision for depreciation of property, plant and equipment 
amounted to $1,517,915. 
STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED SURPLUS 
Year Ended June 30, 1949 P 
Surplus - 
Capital Earned 
ee Sk eB ee was Ges £05 er 0 obdddn wee keesbeseneeteehies $ 1,269,706 $52,542,554 
Deduct transfers to capital stock account ..........-60eeeceee0 $ 1,269,706 $21,688,255 
Cost of 13,890 shares of treasury stock (restored to unissued 
Pe ee et Te PET LES errs Tia ee 130,009 
$ 1,269,706 $21,818,264 
Balance—After transfer to capital stock account........ $ 0 $30,724,290 
Net profit for the year ended June 30, 1949................ $12,041,752 
Less dividends paid in cash ($1.50 per share) ............. 2,452,122 
$ 9,689,630 
Waelemes' ms Puno. OO, TRAD © osc ices ce tises ce cea siepywriernes ede ts $40,313,920 
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13 SUMMARY OF CHANGES IN CONSOLIDATED WORKING CAPITAL 
Year Ended June 30, 1949 








ee Capital at July 2, 1948 ic. ce ewe c cet e seer ena tane $40,640,534 
Additions: 
Ee ee ee  geereee ewer Tes Seer ey Pe ta eee $12,041,752 
Add charges which did not affect net current assets: 
Provision for depreciation ...........+-..+.. $1,517,915 
Increase in insurance reserves ............ 10,805 1,528,720 
ota): {FOI <-PRORt ONG TONS oo... see ceeiecscces 13,570,472 
Realization on investments and sundry other assets......... 136,861 
$54,347,867 
Deductions: 
Additions to property, plant and equipment—net .......... $10,093,208 
Dividends paid in cash ($1.50 per share) ..........56.50005 2,452,122 
Increase in deferred ChargeS ........-c cece ce teeceesecerccee 134,591 12,679,921 
Working capital at Jume 30, 1949 .........c cece cece cece eee neee $41,667,946 


FINANCIAL AND OPERATING DATA 
Year Ended June 30— 1949 1948 1947 





1946 
tC. cccdpecmecicrsdietnescsseccens $277,053,717 $307,926,734 $293,244,531 $181,996,336 
Mt MEE 0 6 Kad hocd od Coes st neh bs oe biobed $ 12,041,752 $ 12,348,549 $ 15,673,041 $ 6,604,149 

Ber” SOMt OE Sales. 2. cis cos cwsiins 4.35 4.01 5.34 3.63 

Per..ahare of stock ......,0-:se%s $ : $ 7.55 $ 9.58 $ 4.04 
DYE ED. Svobpoceccdsasiddedavered $ 60,712,590 $ 64,608,527 $ 71,776,893 $ 50,284,312 
i QE SEAMUUABAREG@IE) 05k occa b ei secieccs $ 19,044,644 $ 23,967,993 $ 32,421,709 §$ 20,621,409 
Me OFMAMM: COMIEAL ou. cc ee cece ee evecare $ 41,667:946 $ 40,640,534 §$ 39,355,184 $ 29,662,903 
Re tio current assets to current liabilities 3.19 tol 2.7 tol 2.21 tol 2.44 tol 
VQ Gicendeldchseecccsetcagtsne® $ 26,285,327 $ 44,387,258 $ 33,514,813 §$ 23,847,556 
> (i Vccecsctbusecence sce onbenets $ 92,260,869 $ 87,583,783 $ 87,286,867 $ 63,243,229 
> (CEE 4.25 cg da Seek h 8 6,000 bia kes © & mm $ 73,008,880 $ 63,419,250 $ 54,748,884 $ 42,508,813 

Per share of ‘stock ........+.+.++- $ 44.66 $ 38.79 $ 33.49 $ 26.00 
Depreciation charged to operations ....$ 1,517,915 $ 1,166,037 $ 973,013 $ 962,071 
Shares of stock outstanding .......... 1,634,748 1,634,748 1,634,748 1,634,748 
Number of stockholders ............. 4,532 * 4,487 4,198 4,046 


NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


NOTE A—Assets of the Canadian subsidiary, including net current assets of $457,832, 
have been stated at par of exchange, except plant and equipment accounts which are in- 
chided at the official rate of exchange at date of acquisition. 

NOTE B—The inventories of certain oils are priced on the basis of the last-in, first-out 
principle which was first adopted as of Dec. 31, 1941. Under this principle base quantities 
were established and thereafter such quantities have been priced at the prices which pre- 
va led when the LIFO principle was adopted, without recognition of subsequent increases 
in replacement cost except as to quantities in excess of the aforementioned base quantities. 
Th.s method has obviously eliminated from inventory valuation and from reported profits 
th effect of increasing replacement cost during the period of price increases which has 
prevailed since 1941. It is estimated that at June 30, 1949, the inventory valuation of these 
oi!s on hand on the LIFO principle reflected in the balance sheet was less than the then 
current replacement cost by approximately $8,000,000. Such difference, when and if re- 
alized, will be subject to taxes on income at the rates prevailing at the time of realization. 

The company files its income tax returns:'on a calendar year basis. At various times 
since the adoption of the LIFO principle the quantities of these oils on hand have been 
in\oluntarily reduced below the base quantities established in 1941. Where such reduc- 
tions have occurred the company, having made the replacement election provided for in 
the income tax regulations, has been permitted to charge against taxable income of the 
year in which the involuntary reduction occurred, the cost (in excess of the original base 
prices) of subsequently restoring the quantities to the base amount and, to file claims 
for refund in respect of such excess cost. At June 30, 1949, the amount of income taxes 
recoverable as the result of such replacement made to Dec. 31, 1948, aggregated $12,173,000 
which amount is included in current assets. Under current income tax regulations the 
company may, upon the filing of appropriate claims, request that 75% of the refundable 
amount be refunded immediately. The Collector of Internal Revenue has the right, how- 
ever, to apply such portion of the refundable amount as may be required to liquidate any 
open federal income tax liabilities of the company. 

The original base quantities, which had been partially depleted at June 30, 1948, were 
fuily restored by Dec. 31, 1948. The cost of such replacement, in excess of the original 
base prices, proved to be greater than the reserve of $13,705,000 which had been provided 
at June 30, 1948, to absorb such excess cost. The company expects to replace during the 
remainder of the calendar year 1949 certain depletions of base oil quantities which oc- 
curred between Jan. 1, 1949, and June 30, 1949. It is estimated that the current cost of 
such replacement will exceed the original base price by approximately $2,955,000 which 
amount is included in current liabilities after deducting therefrom the related income tax 
reduction estimated at $1,124,000. 

NOTE C—The company has filed claims under the relief provisions of Sec. 722 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, but examination of the claims has not been completed by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, and the amount of any possible recovery is undeterminable at 
this time. No recognition has been given to any possible recovery on the claims in the 
financial stateménts. 





Imported Feed Supply Precarious, 
British Chief of Agriculture Warns 


LONDON — Amplifying his recent much more precarious now than they 





radio warning, Tom Williams, British 
minister of agriculture, has revealed 
new facts concerning the feed sup- 
ply position. 

Speaking in the House of Com- 
mons, he stressed that the country 
could not rely on the unlimited sup- 
ply of imported feedstuffs which were 
readily available before the war. Prior 
to 1939 Britain was in a position to 
import 6 million tons each year to 
which could be added 3 million tons 
of home grown grain and nearly 3 
Million tons of millfeed, a total of 
almost 12 million tons. 

In 1946-47 the total distributed 
under the rationing scheme was 2.7 
million tons and in the year 1949-50 
this total would be raised to 6 mil- 
lion tons. The effect of this would be 
that feedstuffs rations, together with 
the unrationed concentrates which 
the farmer would be allowed to keep 
on his farm from his own productive 
Tesources amounting to 4 million tons, 
would give a total availability of 10 
million tons compared with the 12 
million tons used in each of the imme- 
diate prewar years. 

Supplies of imported feedstuffs are 


were before the war, Mr. Williams 
added. There is little likelihood of 
dollars being available in 1952 and 
thereafter for the purchase of corn 
in North America. Oil cakes and 
rice bran from India and Burma 
have fallen off and there was no 
assurance that the situation is open 
to recovery. Supplies of feed were 
coming from the Argentine but even 
in that country the production of 
corn was much less than in prewar 
years while it was not possible to 
estimate accurately the supplies 
which could be obtained from those 
nondollar countries now supplying 
the U.K. 

Britain, the minister reminded the 
House, was not the only country re- 
quiring feed and since all were short 
of dollars, the future competition in 
nondollar markets would be intense. 

Mr. Williams did not foresee that 
imports of feed would exceed 50% 
or 60% of the prewar volume. No 
one could assess what supplies would 
be available three or four years 
hence. Although it was reasonable to 
suppose that supplies would be avail- 
able in North America it was not 
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easy to see how the importing coun- 
tries could pay for these supplies 
under present conditions. 

The government’s realistic aim 
was to increase livestock production 
as rapidly as possible with home 
grown feedstuffs, supplemented by 
imports to the maximum the country 
could afford to buy. It was because 
the only certain supplies when im- 
ports came to an end were those 
produced at home that Mr. Williams 
had found it necessary to draw farm- 
ers’ attention once more to the fact 
that in their own interests as well 
as in the interests of the nation they 
should grow more feed for hogs and 


poultry and conserve more grass for - 


winter feeding of cattle and sheep, 
thereby releasing still more concen- 
trates for hogs and poultry. 

Referring to suggestions that 
Britain should follow the example set 
by other European feed importing 
countries and use dollars made avail- 
able under ECA arrangements for 
the purchase of feedstuffs in the U.S., 
Mr. Williams pointed out that those 
countries of Europe which had adopt- 
ed this policy did not have to import 
raw material for the maintenance of 
their basic industries in the way that 
Britain was forced to do if she was 
to survive. In any case, as far as 
Britain was concerned, the position 
had been maintained by the large 
quantities of feed obtained from non- 
dollar sources. Summarizing the gov- 
ernment’s policy in this connection, 
Mr. Williams declared “What the 
position of these other countries may 
be at the end of Marshall aid is their 
business and not ours. It is certainly 
not our policy to run the risk of hav- 
ing to slaughter our livestock two 
or three years hence because we have 
made a muddle of things now.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN WHEAT VISIBLE 
WINNIPEG — At the end of the 

first 11 days of the current crop 

year Aug. 11, visible stocks of Cana- 
dian wheat in all -positions stood at 

52,892,000 bu., or almost 2,500,000 bu. 

less than the week previous. Little 

or none was located in U.S. posi- 
tions. The decline in the visible rep- 
resented the spread between farmers 
deliveries of 3,500,000 bu., and the 

commercial disappearance of 5,900,- 

000 bu., with the latter including an 

export clearance of 2,300,000 bu. The 

port of Churchill cleared 668,000 bu. 
wheat for overseas destinations in the 
week ended Aug. 11, while receipts 
at the elevator from western Canada 

for the same period totaled 283,000,- 

000 bu., to leave visible supplies in 

that position on the date mentioned 

at 1,030,000 bu. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CIO LOSES ELECTION 


LOS ANGELES — In a National 
Labor Relations Board election held 
in the local plant of the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills Aug. 17, a large ma- 
jority voted against the CIO and in 
favor of the company. The Fulton 
branch employs a large number of 
people in the manufacture of all 
types of textile bags, serving the 
Pacific Coast area. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.34 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.34 as 
compared with 17.98 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 27.56 as compared 
with 28.82 a year ago. 
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House Committee 
Named to Study 
Changes in CEA 


WASHINGTON—The House Agri- 
culture Committee last week set up 
a subcommittee to hold hearings on 
amendments to the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority legislation and to 
study terminal market conditions in 
the handling of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. 


The naming of the subcommittee 
and the start of the hearings is ex- 
pected to be announced shortly by 
committee chairman Harold Cooley 
(D., N.C.). The decision to start an 
ambitious program followed the ap- 
pearance before the committee in 
executive session of Joseph Mehl, 
CEA administrator. According to a 
member of the committee Mr. Mehl 
appeared to explain to the new com- 
mittee members the history of CEA 
and its legislative background. Dis- 
cussion of the administration propo- 
sals to expand CEA administrative 
authority was limited to a discussion 
of the proposed margin control au- 
thority on commodity exchanges by 
CEA. 


Committee activity will be limited 
to exploratory studies of markets for 
the purpose of giving the committee 
members background information on 
which to base their formal hearings 
on the administration proposals. 
These preliminary studies will in- 
clude visits to all of the major mar- 
kets during the planned recess of the 
House during the current session. 
Formal hearings on the CEA legis- 
lation will not be started until the 
next session. 


According to an influential Repub- 
lican member of the committee it is 
expected that Rep. August H. Andre- 
sen (R., Minn.) will be the top mi- 
nority member of the group. It is 
understood that a special bill will 
be introduced in the House to em- 
power this special subcommittee to 
act with broad investigatory powers. 


However, there also is disclosed a 
reluctance of House members to 
serve at this time since most mem- 
bers seem to prefer to return to their 
districts during these recess periods. 
The inclusion of a study of terminal 
marketing conditions for fresh fruits 
and vegetables is also seen as divert- 
ing the committee from any search- 
ing study of commodity markets in 
the limited time which will be in- 
volved. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL YEAST CORP. 
NAMES KARL LINDSTROM 


MILWAUKEE — Karl Lindstrom, 
identified in retail baking circles since 
coming to Racine from Sweden about 
three years ago, has been appointed 
sales representative in southern Wis- 
consin and northern Illinois for the 
National Yeast Corp., according to 
Arnold Boettcher, Milwaukee, district 
manager for the firm. 


Mr. Lindstrom succeeds M. H. 
Ceasar, who is retiring from active 
business at the age of 71. He had 
been with National in this territory 
since 1937. Mr. Lindstrom will have 
his headquarters in Racine. 








BREAO {IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISTRIBUTOR MOVES OFFICE 

CHICAGO—Seymour Fagan, Chi- 
cago soy flour distributor, has moved 
his office from 3400 Lake Shore 
Drive back to 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Year’s Operations Reviewed 


by General Mills Officials 


WILMINGTON, DEL.— The past 
year’s operations of General Mills, 
Inc.; were reviewed by Harry A. Bul- 
lis, chairman of the board, and Leslie 
N. Perrin, president, at the annual 
meeting of the company’s stockhold- 
ers Aug. 23. 

It was revealed at the meeting that 
General Mills is developing a stock 
purchase plan for employees that will 
provide them the opportunity to share 
in ownership and fortunes of the com- 
pany. Mr. Perrin said the program is 
under study and may be submitted to 
stockholders in the near future. 

Both officers reviewed the past 
fiscal year, when General Mills’ earn- 
ings were $11,650,000 or the second 
highest in its history. The earnings 
made possible dividend payments at 
the same rates as the year previous 
plus the reinvestment of $5,720,009 
in the business. 


Emphasizes Efficiency 


Mr. Perrin underlined the impor- 
tance of greater efficiency and re- 
duced costs in company operations. 

“Through improved methods and 
greater efficiency we shall continually 
and relentlessly endeavor to reduce 
our costs, thereby bringing our prod- 
ucts to the consumer at lower prices,” 
he said. “While we have made some 
progress in the development of great- 
er efficiency and reduced costs, we are 
satisfied there is considerable dis- 
tance yet to go.” 

He also promised that the company 
will continue improving its facilities 
“as rapidly as detailed plans for each 
project can be completed and funds 
made available.” 

Noting that the most important 
part of the company’s activities from 
the standpoint of sales, investment, 
facilities and employees is the general 
flour business, Mr. Perrin reported 
that for the industry as a whole the 
flour milling business was not very 
profitable last year. This he partly 
attributed to the large supply of good 
milling wheat and prospect of an- 
other bumper crop, which made it 
reasonably sure that government 
support prices would be lower. Hence 
there was no inducement for flour 
buyers to assume the risk of large 
inventories or future commitments, 
he said. 

“Further,” Mr. Perrin continued, 
“there was much less demand for 
flour for export. These circumstances 
resulted in a very strong competitive 
spirit in the industry, and all too 
often flour was sold at unsatisfac- 
tory conversions just in order to keep 
mills operating. The flour milling 
business always has been highly com- 
petitive, and occasionally we have 
years like last year in which trade 
conditions sharply reduce profits. 

“The final outcome of legislation 
now being considered in Washington 
is still unknown, but we believe we 
can look forward to some improve- 
ment in the market conditions affect- 
ing the general flour activity during 
the current fiscal year. Even at pres- 
ent price levels there has been some 
moderate increase in the inventory 
position. However, the tremendous 
production of all grains this year is 
still a major factor in the price 
trends,” Mr. Perrin pointed out. 


Market New Products 


Concerning other phases of the 
company’s business, Mr. Perrin said 
that two new cake mixes had been 


added to the General Mills line during 
the year and had been very well re- 
ceived during the short period they 
have been on the market. He ex- 
pressed the belief that the company 
has an opportunity to increase its 
formula feed volume and also per- 
form a greater economic service to 
feeders through the use of General 
Mills feeds and the methods devel- 
oped through the company’s research. 






ready enjoying’a respectable part of 
the national market. However, we 
have encountered several problems 
with our PressureQuick saucepan 
and during the year we ceased opera- 
tion on this product at our Blooming- 
ton plant and have discontinued fur- 
ther production of this item. 

“We will introduce this year a top- 
quality toaster which will be avail- 
able in retail stores this fall in am- 
ple time .for the Christmas season. 
This toaster has been given exhaus- 
tive consumer tests, and we have rea- 
sonable assurance that its consumer 
acceptance will be high. 


“During the year -several major 











GENERAL MILLS OUTING—The annual “General Mills Family Day” 
sponsored by the Minneapolis headquarters of General Mills, Inc., “took 
over” an amusement park near Minneapolis recently when 9,500 GMI 
personnel took part in a program of games and contests, prize drawings, 
movies, dancing—and unlimited rides on the amusements. The GMI 
executive branch was well represented, as is shown above, with Harry 
A. Bullis, chairman of the board, surrounded with employees’ youngsters 
on the caterpillar. Below, L. N. Perrin, General Mills president, unlimbers 
his throwing arm while the kids watch his form. 





He reported that much time and 
effort have been given to the read- 
justment of sales personnel and im- 
provement of General Mills Farm 
Service Store facilities, particularly 
modernizing the sales rooms into at- 
tractive merchandising stores. 

Mr. Perrin continued: 

“The mechanical division is exclu- 
Sively a metal products business and 
for that reason is somewhat removed 
from our ordinary field of operations. 
Accordingly we have had many prob- 
lems which have been no small chal- 
lenge to management, but we be- 
lieve we are making progress in the 
development of this activity. 

“In the home appliance department 
the Betty Crocker Tru-Heat Iron with 
its steam ironing attachment is al- 








projects were completed, which we 
believe are of considerable value to 
the company. The largest is the Chem- 
oil plant at Kankakee. We also com- 
pleted and put into operation a new 
flour mill at Los Angeles which is 
replete with innovations. It is now 
manufacturing high quality flour, and 
in many respects is regarded as a 
pathfinder for the industry and a 
model for future mills. At Chicago we 
completed a new shipping facility 
which permits us to improve our 
service to our customers, as well 
as to schedule our production more 
evenly. We completed a new service 
building at Rossford, Ohio, which will 
improve our formula feed operations 
at that point. 

“We continue to advertise our 
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products aggressively, supporting our 
merchandising in a most effective 
manner. 

“Various services to our employees 
were continued during the year. At 
the close of the year 11,742 employees, 
virtually our entire qualified person- 
nel, were members of our retirement 
system; and 84% of all those regu- 
larly employed were members of our 
health association which offers hos- 
pital and surgical benefits and dis- 
ability compensation. In many of our 
principal locations we have conducted 
training courses on such subjects as 
advanced flour milling, oat milling 
and the flour business. It has been 
most encouraging to note the large 
enrollment and the interest shown 
by employees in these courses. In 
addition, we have conducted training 
courses for foremen and supervisors.” 

Mr. Perrin set forth some maxims 
of social responsibility for all busi- 
ness. 

“We in business have an obligation 
to encourage sound and desirable 
social progress,” he said. “We are 
citizens before we are business men. 
As citizens we should support those 
agencies which are actively combet- 
ing truly subversive organizations 
which would deprive us and our fel- 
low citizens of our freedom. 

“I am convinced that our present 
system is fundamentally sound aid 
that it is capable of producing the 
greatest good for the greatest nuin- 
ber of people. There have been and 
must continue to be improvements 
in its operation and we as business- 
men can contribute toward that end 
by intelligently developing and sup- 
porting desirable changes. 

“This will require an open mind on 
social viewpoints, just as we insist 
upon open minds in the operation of 
our business.” 


Notes Industry Tasks 


Mr. Bullis emphasized two major 
tasks as confronting American indus- 
try. He said stock ownership must be 
broadened to give more small inves- 
tors a stake in the economy. He 
stressed the need for business speak- 
ing openly and fearlessly of its con- 
tributions to society and the nation 
at large. 

“Our contemplated employee stock 
purchase plan is only one facet of the 
general problem before us—the prob- 
lem of securing more partners in 
American industry,” Mr. Bullis said. 
“To obtain more partners, business 
should find ways of interesting more 
small investors in its securities, espe- 
cially stocks.” 

He said America has $175 billion 
of liquid assets and $18 billion of an- 
nual savings, a good share of which 
could well be invested in corporate 
enterprise to create “new productiv- 
ity, with higher living standards for 
our nation as a whole.” 

Mr. Bullis said common misunder- 
standings concerning business profi‘s 
and operations must be combated 
with facts. 

“Few persons realize that industry 
pays to employees amounts from sev- 
en to ten times as great as earn- 
ings,” he said. “Still fewer realize 
that stockholders often do not r2- 
ceive all these earnings as dividends, 
that vast sums are plowed back «o 
make for still greater business 
achievement.” 

Mr. Bullis congratulated company 
officers on the year’s record. He 
viewed business conditions generally 
with a “healthy optimism” and said 
the American enterprise system hes 
demonstrated that it has the vitality 
necessary to meet the demands of the 
times. 

“It has absorbed the shock of ir- 
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evitable postwar readjustments with- 
out a general dislocation. There is a 
healthy optimism as the stage is set 
for the 12 months ahead,” he said. 

The 16 directors of the company 
were reelected by the stockholders. 
They are: Harry A. Bullis, chairman, 
Walter R. Barry, Charles H. Bell, 
James F. Bell, Charles C. Bovey, 
John Cowles, John Crosby, Gerald S. 
Kennedy, Henry S. Kingman, Putnam 
D. McMillan, Frank J. Morley, Leslie 
N. Perrin and Harold W. Sweatt, all 
of Minneapolis; Dean W. Malott, 
Lawrence, Kansas; Frederick A. O. 
Schwarz and Henry S. Sturgis, both 
of New York. 

Immediately following the stock- 
holders’ -meeting, the board of direc- 
tors reelected present company offi- 
cers. They are: Mr. Bullis, chairman 
of the board; Mr. Perrin, president; 
the following vice presidents—Wal- 
ter R. Barry, Charles H. Bell, Edward 
O. Boyer, Raymond L. Brang, Eugene 
W. Burgess, Henry S. Crosby, Whit- 
ney H. Eastman, Samuel C. Gale, 
James S. Hargett, Arthur M. Hart- 
well, Arthur D. Hyde, Gerald S. Ken- 
nedy, Harry C, Lautensack, Walter 
H. Mills, Searle Mowat, James E. 
Skidmore, Earl B. Smith, Don A. 
Stevens and G. Cullen Thomas; Ed- 
ward K. Thode, vice president and 
secretary; Richard J. Keeler, treas- 
urer, and Gordon C. Ballhorn, vice 
president and comptroller. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. William C. Edgar, widow of 
the former editor and publisher of 
The Northwestern Miller, died Aug. 
16. See page 13. 











Alphonso Lynn Levy, 65, president, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
died in Richmond Aug. 18 while 
boarding a train. Mr. Levy joined the 
chemical company in 1918 in its legal 
department, working his way up to 
the presidency. He was a graduate 
of the University of Georgia and at 
one time was commandant of the 
Georgia Military College. 


Ernest A. Deming, 66, retired vice 
president of the Albers Milling Co., 
died at a Seattle hospital Aug. 16 
after an extended illness. Dr. Deming 
was a pioneer in the feed manufac- 
turing business on the Pacific Coast, 
becoming secretary of the company 
in 1921 and vice president in charge 
of corporate activities in 1929. He 
is survived by his widow and two 
sons. 


Thomas E. O’Neill, 48, head of the 
Chicago feed brokerage bearing his 
name, died Aug. 19 of a heart attack 
in Loretto Hospital, where he had 
gone a week previous for a rest. Mr. 
O’Neill was well known in baking 
circles, having been associated with 
J. W. Allen & Co. and Chapman & 
Smith Co., Chicago, before entering 
his own business. He is survived by 
his widow, three sons and a daughter. 
A brother, John F. O’Neill, was as- 
sociated with him in business. 


Howard L. Wilkins, 83, Wilkins- 
Rogers Milling Co., Inc., Washington, 
D.C., died Aug. 21. Mr. Wilkins spent 
his entire business life in the grain 
and flour business. He was a native 
of the District of Columbia. The Wil- 
kins-Rogers firm began as a part- 
nership in 1914 and in 1916 the firm 
was incorporated with Mr. Wilkins 
and S. H. Rogers, Sr., the principal 
stockholders. Mr. Wilkins was a 
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charter member of the Washington 
Rotary Club and the Columbia Coun- 
try Club. He is survived by his daugh- 
ter and three grandchildren. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRAIN MEN OBJECT TO 
NEW MOTOR CLASS RATES 


CHICAGO—The grain and flour in- 
dustries are voicing their opposition 
to proposed uniform classification 
rates for motor carriers, which are 
similar to proposed rates filed by the 
rails’ committee on uniform classi- 
fication ‘and which would lead to in- 
creased freight rates. 

Final hearings on the dockets are 
being held this week before the Na- 
tional Classification. Board of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
A meeting was held in the Palmer 
House here Aug. 22, and the final 
hearing will be in the Governor Clin- 
ton Hotel, New York, Aug. 29. Pre- 
viously, hearings were held in At- 
lanta, Washington, Ft. Worth, Los 
Angeles and Portland, Ore. 

The classification group’s Special 
Docket No. 1 conforms generally and 
reflects the changes in classification 
ratings carried in the railroad docket 
1 through 4 of the Committee on 
Uniform Classification. Hearings on 
the railroads’ dockets were held in 
January and February of this year, 
and the findings of the meetings have 
been submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Among traffic men 
representing the industry at the 
meeting here were R. L. Holmes, gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago, and E. N. Peter- 
son, executive vice president of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Assn. Mr. Holmes 
filed objections with the board cov- 
ering the same points as were covered 
with the rails earlier this year. 

The classification board desires all 
possible facts and data that would be 
useful in reaching its conclusions. 
Prepared statements in duplicate set- 
ting forth densities (weight per cu. 
ft.), values (lb.), packaging, load- 
ability, hazards, and other facts re- 
flecting transportation characteris- 
tics will be welcomed, the board 
pointed out. Such statements should 
be sent to the National Classification 
Board, American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., 1424 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, not later than Sept. 10, 1949. 
The statements will be made part of 
the record of the hearings and will 
receive full consideration. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. J. KEEHN TO REPRESENT 
W. E. LONG CO. ON COAST 


CHICAGO—Ellis J. Keehn, 41, in 
the advertising field for 23 years, 
has joined the W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, as West Coast representative. 
The company said Mr. Keehn’s ap- 
pointment gives the firm representa- 
tion in every major regional area in 
the nation. 

Mr. Keehn will leave for his new 
headquarters in San Francisco after 
spending a short orientation period 
in the Chicago offices of the Long 
company. 

Following advertising and layout 
work at the University of Chicago, 
Northwestern University and the 
Art Institute of Chicago, Mr. Keehn 
joined the J. Walter Thompson ad- 
vertising agency in Chicago, work- 
ing on national food accounts for 
that company, the Curtis Publishing 
Co. and Household magazine. 

After military service he joined 
the Burleigh Withers-Stearns Co. as 
an account executive, leaving to form 
his own advertising agency in 1947. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


High 


SU ha he i a law eee be canes 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
RR ee are re ee ee eee ee eee 
Ce SE OI ca eet Mads Sc tics 0s pees cess 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
Comm Producte Befiming C0. .... 26. e ccc ccc sec eceee 
—_ Products Refining Co., $7 





Great A. & P. ‘Tea Co., O35 Pta. 
Merck & Co. 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 
a ME I So docs cto tt asespesitnediove ds 112% 
National Biscuit Co. 35 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 
Procter & Gamble 

Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 
NT Ore 
tSterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
United Biscuit of America 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 








+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
¢Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc..... 
¢+Standard Milling Co. 





Low Close 
29% 
108% 
344, 
43% 
14% 
85 cna 
57 62% 
171% eis 
43 16% 
9% 9 
39% 44% 
445 50% 
123% 
103% 122 
135% + ents 
33 344% 
105% naee 
30 351% 
17014 tre 
13 1454 
26 30% 
100% Pree 
57% 683% 
2544 28 
854 96 
6% 6% 
171% 20% 
82 891% 
3534 40% 
94 ‘us 
364% 
19% 24 
103 
1% ets 
Bid Asked 
16% 18 
13% 15 
54% 866% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Aug. 19: 


3%% Pfd... 1 


$3.75 Pfd. 


Bid Asked 
Allied Mills, Ime. ............. 284%, 28% General Mills, Inc., 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ..... 83 84 Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A”.. 
Barry Biscuit Corp. .......... 2% 2% Omar, Inc. ..... 
Cream of Wheat ............. 264%, 26% Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd... 105% 106 Ralston Purina Co., 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. ..... 106% 107 St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd... 


*Flour Mills of America, Inc... 10 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd.... 153 (155 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 99% 100 


Victor Chem. 


Wks., 
Wagner Baking Co. 


Victor Chemical Works ....... . 
$3.50 Pfd.. 97 9st 
8 


Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. *Chicago Stock Market. 


Close 


Aug. 12, Aug. 19 
1949 1949 


Bid Asked 
05 106 
9%% 9% 
11% 14 
50% 152 
991% 100% 
81 82% 
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U.S. Flour Production, Domestic Disappearance 
and Exports by Months and Years 


Note: Export statistics for 1947, 1948 and 1949 include flour exported under 
the Department of Army Civilian Supply Program and, as in the previous 
years, flour made entirely of U.S. wheat, and other wheat flour (including 
flour milled in bond), in 100-lb. sacks, 000’s omitted. Sources: Reported 
flour production, U.S. Bureau of the Census; Estimated total production 
and domestic disappearance, The Northwestern Miller and Millers National 
Federation; Exports, Foreign Trade Division of the Bureau of the Census, 


U.S. Department of Commerce. 




















Reported Estimated 

Production Production 
1949— (98%) (100%) 
SAS eee 22,383 22,840 
February 20,163 
March ...... 20,590 
‘bunks bbe ow ad sevens oo ba harney sew ee 17,007 17,354 
DC diwhdéaneees teeesdabbasiraivcée teas 17,150 17,500 
cca ks toe 6ared onk FoKeeen 0s Shee Re 19,900 20,306 
1948— (98%) (100%) 
MEE wie Gob tcocce d0tccvosnvceregueie 24,174 24,667 
21,431 
° 22,212 
’ 22,530 
° 23,133 
’ 23,293 
Ee IR reer ret 24,179 24,672 
PE chips re eae Vass esd ctcstetos 24,940 25,449 
ED. Pwiddeds éebor lease eeve bears 23,402 23,880 
CE AMEE GA's 6 B40 04 0080s 6000 bHss, 60 24,156 24,649 
DR 545605 666469 Re ee eucee veep ees 22,887 23,354 
SEED W068. b4-0-c0 6456 db bes ae. cowdnde 22,487 22,946 
DE civics ob oder ober tideetasetve 276,571 282,215 
1947— (98 %*) (100%) 
Pr rrr ey Tiere rere ers 27,906 28,476 
DEE. Sedecosdecosvocorvcaddsrwets 24,714 25,218 
Ser. hes shvewdevhudetnees pained bse 27,423 27,983 
SE no ob3 6 cade taker tdedeesesneesares 24,704 25,208 
Rha is gdb ds cos Ves Cee evhe crus theres 24,393 24,891 
ald te hdd v 64.eo beer ee Ure sh ls speed » 24,664 
PEPPY Orr errr TOR LiTriri es eer 25,426 
August 26,465 
September 25,293 
October 26,864 
November 24,159 
pA PTT eee Tere LL 23, 475 23,954 
SN ent cbepdoekec tx ceed wvepen 302,429 308,601 
(98%) (100%) 
SIE. 6 00 0.6 ve siwe ckheer nies ¥eoy --+ 373,197 278,900 
BG. beds ccc ceevcc eee eeroecccesceseseve 269,804 276,310 
SA. gbhe ver Vadtdseab cake ceneusene .. 236,369 241,193 
SE. “Wehinch Se o'er 0 owt 049.4.4r ta deka har ens 229,776 234,465 
Gare errr Cree ery. 212,918 217,263 
Ns we wen bane eanehenbehineene ase acye 207,745 211,985 
ET tn cdbc Padi wedh singe cenveseh> Chara 201,869 205,989 
BD ccc deb cede ses bbause bas rwoeh oes 206,533 210,768 


Exports 
4,847 
4,717 
2,873 
2,676 
2,609 
2,727 


8,940 
5,015 
4,999 
6,100 
5,806 
7,941 
6,752 
7,519 
6,317 
4,713 
5,038 
5,896 





75,038 





49,661 
24,562 
16,899 
13,247 

8,599 
11,484 
11,317 
15,183 


Estimated 
Domestic 

Disappear- 
ance 


17,050 





207,177 


19,851 
16,492 
18,652 
16,070 
13,209 
13,036 
16,528 
18,972 
18,143 
20,402 
19,613 
19,000 


209,968 


229,239 
250,748 
244,294 
221,218 
208,664 
200,501 
194,672 
195,585 


*Preliminary calculations made by the Bureau of the Census on the basis of 
the 1947 Census of Manufactures have led the bureau’s statisticians to be- 
lieve that the percentage figure applicable in 1947 should have been 99. Rais- 
ing the reported production to 100% the indicated 1947 production therefore 


would be 305,484,000 sacks. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: The milling business con- 
tinued at a reduced rate in the Southwest 
again last week and sales of both domestic 
and export types of flour were very slow. 
Some mills were able to book as much as 
50% of the week’s capacity, but in general 
sales ran 25 to 35% of capacity. Domestic 
business was mainly of a fill-in nature 
with bakers and jobbers. Export workings 
were limited to small lots to Latin America 
and a fair-sized order with Israel. 

Sales in the Southwest last week av- 
eraged 47% of capacity, compared with 
39% the preceding week and 31% a year 
ago. Only 8% of the week’s volume went 
for export. 

Nothing of any consequence occurred in 
domestic flour markets last week. Bak- 
ery flours were in slow demand as very 
few bakers were in need of flour. One or 
two major chain bakers sought price ideas 
of mills, but they were on a level which 
would not permit transactions. A slowly ris- 
ing wheat market at Kansas City, togeth- 
er with the unusual situation of having the 
Kansas City futures over the Chicago fu- 
tures was a limiting factor to new busi- 
ness. Family flour business also was slow 
and sales were of little importance, 

cxport business was slow, with very in- 
definite prospects for future improvement. 
The Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion is expected in the market for 72% 
extraction export flour soon, since the 
agency has received ECA funds with which 
to buy some flour for the occupied zones. 

Subsidized export business with countries 
which are trading with their own cash is 
slow. The only important business during 
the past week was with Israel. Approxi- 
mately 165,000 sacks of hard wheat flour 
were acquired by that country, practically 
all of it purchased in the range of $3.33@ 
3.42 sacked, Gulf. Minor quantities were 
booked with Venezuela again last week and 
other Latin sales were slow. 

Operations were down to the lowest point 
of the new crop year at Kansas City last 
week with the eight mills averaging only 
59% of capacity, or just short of four days 
of running time, Shipping directions were 
still lagging and new business was not 
furnishing sufficient fill-ins to warrant any 
improvement in schedules. 

Some improvement in clears prices was 
noted last week. Family types are up 20¢ 
sack, while bakery clears, although in no 
great demand, were up 10¢ sack in sym- 
pathy. Export demand was slow for clear 
flours. 








Quotations, Aug. 20, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: hard winter bakery short 
patent $5@5.15, standard patent $4.85@ 


4.95; straight $4.80@4.90; established brands 
of family flour $5.60@6.40, first clears $3.10 
@3.25, second clears $2.80@2.90, 1% ash 
clears or higher $2.65@2.75; soft wheat 
short patent $6@6.50, straight $4.75@ 
4.85, cake flour $5.80@6.10. 

Two mills report domestic business fair, 
four quiet, five slow, nine dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 87% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 93% the 
previous week. Domestic sales were again 
light, mostly for nearby shipment and in- 
creased to average 45%, compared with 
20% the preceding week. Export sales were 
negligible. Shipping directions showed some 


improvement, but were only fair. Prices 
were unchanged to 5¢ sack higher. 
Omaha: Fewer-than-ever sales of flour 


were reported here last week but this time 
millers brushed the slack off as a seasonal 
slump. There was no inquiry, indicating 
that flour stocks cannot be too low. No flurry 
of sales is expected here within the next 
few weeks. 

Production averaged about five days a 
week, with back orders consuming much of 
the flour. Shutdowns for annual cleanups 
and machinery repairs may be expected 
soon. Millers here were particularly con- 
cerned about the recent freight rate in- 
crease. They said freight costs now have 
jumped 48% since the end of the war. 

Quotations Omaha, Aug. 20: family flour 
$5.10@5.73, bakery clear $5.38, cake flour 
$6.90. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 30%, com- 
pared with 31% a. week ago and 52% a 
year ago. Bakers took 65% of bookings 
and the family buyers 35%. Operations 
averaged 70%, compared with 78% a week 
ago and 88% a year ago. Prices closed 
practically unchanged to 5¢ lower. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points in 100- 
lb. cottons Aug. 20: carlots, family short 
patent $5.60@6.30, standard patent $5.50@ 
6; bakery unenriched short patent $5.20@ 
5.30, standard patent $5.05@5.15, straight 
grade $5@5.10; truck lots 35¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Hutchinson: Flour buyers kept their price 
views too sharply trimmed last week to 
permit closing of new contracts. Little 
flour was sold by mills of the Hutchinson 
area. The trade took only immediate re- 
quirements. Shipping directions were fairly 
satisfactory, operations ranging from slight- 
ly below to slightly above 50%. Prices were 
off 10¢ sack on bakery flour and steady on 
family grinds. 

Salina: Flour business during the past 
week was very slow with prices practically 


unchanged from this time the previous 
week. Shipping directions are fair. 


Texas: Demand last week continued pain- 
fully dull, sales totaling 15 to 20% of 
capacity, mainly family flour, with only 
a sprinkle of bakers flour, all for nearby 
shipment. Operations were 50 to 60% of 
capacity. Prices were about unchanged ex- 
cept on clears, which were nominally 10@ 
15¢ sack lower. Quotations Aug. 20, cot- 
tons, 100’s: family flour, extra high patent 
$6.20@6.40, high patent $5.90@6.10; stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched $5.30@5.40, clears, 
unenriched, nominal $3.45@3.60, delivered 
TCP. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Decidedly slow flour trade is 
reported by spring wheat millers, with all 
classes of buyers indifferent toward any- 
thing but single to three-car orders for 
quick to 30 days shipment. The general 
attitude of buyers is to coast along on their 
liberal inventories booked last month un- 
less there is a repetition of the attractive 
price basis quoted at that time. 

Sales by mills in the Northwest last week 
averaged 42% of capacity, as compared 
with 34% of the previous week and 130% 
a year ago. Shipments of flour from North- 
west mills last week represented 69% of 
capacity, against 61% the previous week. 

Shipping directions on old orders were 
fair to good, with some mills reporting 
more activity than others. As a result, the 
unfilled order balances are shrinking rap- 
idly. New orders are not nearly sufficient 
to replace the flour being shipped out. 

Mills in Minneapolis operated at 62% of 
capacity last week, against 66% the previ- 
ous week and 77% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, last week’s running time 
was 66% of capacity, against 69% .the 
previous week and 80% a year ago. 

Mills were good buyers of new crop wheat 
offerings which reached liberal volume the 
past week. The feeling is that a large 
portion of the crop will end up under fed- 
eral loans and the open market supply 
later in the year will not be as broad as 
it is now. This demand, plus good outlets 
to merchandisers, has kept the premium 
basis firm on all types’ and proteins and 
in addition, the basic September future is 
up about 3c for the week. 

Quotations Aug. 22: standard patent $5.30 
@5.50, short patent $5.45@5.65, high glu- 
ten $5.65@5.85, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.55, first clear $4.90@5.35, 
second clear $3.50@4.60, whole wheat $5.15@ 
5.35 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons, 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Local 
mill representatives reported no noticeable 
improvement in inquiries for flour last 
week. Buyers in general are clinging to 
their cautious buying policy and booking 
only limited amounts for immediate needs. 
Shipping directions continue to arrive in 
satisfactory volume. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Flour business continued dull 
last week. There were few new bookings, 
and most of the sales were in the usual 
one and two carlots. Buyers are now stay- 
ing pretty close to shore and see no in- 
centive for further purchases at this time. 
One improvement is noticed in shipping 
directions. They have been coming in much 
better, and some flour purchased for de- 
livery after Sept. 1 is now being shipped 
to buyers. Only small sales of family flour 
are being made, but deliveries are much 
better. 

Quotations Aug. 20: spring top patent 
$5.25 @5.70, standard patent $5.15 @5.60, first 
clear $4.75@5.30, family flour $6.85@6.95; 
hard winter short patent $5.22@5.50, 95% 
patent $5.07@5.40, first clear $4.50@5.10; 
soft winter short patent $5.90@6.50, stand- 
ard patent $4.40@5.80, first clear $4.95@ 
5.60. 

St. Louis: Local mills report practically 
no ‘change as to flour buying. New book- 
ings are light consisting of immediate to 
30 days with a scattering of a few lots up 
to 120-day shipment. However, there is no 
disposition on the part of the trade to 
book ahead. Specifications are fair. There 
is a good demand for clears at better 
prices. Offerings are fair and prices firm. 
Jobbers report very little change. Some 
bookings for 30 to 120 days have been 
made, with a scattering of immediate and 
nearby wants. Price for hard and soft 
patent steady to 15¢ off, clears 5@25¢ off, 
spring patent 5@10¢ off, clears 5@15¢ lower. 

Central states mills report new  busi- 
ness as slow. Those who have not booked 
ahead are waiting for better prices. Buy- 
ers are showigg very little interest at 
present prices. Shipping directions are fair. 
Prices for hard and soft patent are steady 
to 15¢ lower, clears 5@25¢ off. 

Quotations St. Louis, Aug. 20, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $5.65, 
ordinary $4.60, top hard $6.65, ordinary $5; 
bakers flour, soft winter short patent $5.60, 
cake $5.60, pastry $4.45, soft straight $4.55, 
soft clear $3.85; hard winter short patent 
$5.15; standard $5, clears $4.20; spring 
wheat short patent $5.45, standard $4.35, 
clears $5, low protein $4. 

Toledo: Soft wheat has been selling at an 
abnormally low price relative to hard 
wheats. This situation was brought about 
by inflated levels at the start, and ele- 
vators have been filled on bids as wide 
as 25@26¢ under the active Chicago fu- 
ture, something which was probably never 
known to happen before in the memory of 
millers, ‘ 


From July 1 to Aug. 13 a total of 1,044 
ears of soft wheat were received at Kansas 
City, and more would have gone there 
except for the shortness of available ele- 
vator space. The loan basis at Chicago has 
been $2.26, but cash wheat has been sell- 
ing there mostly below $1.90, or 36¢ below 
the loan level, and at Toledo as low as 
$1.78, on 39%¢ rate points to New York. 

The wheat crop in the central states 
is regarded by farmers as a cash crop, and 
taking advantage of loans involve some 
troublesome detail and finding of storage. 
The Commodity Credit Corp. was not such 
an active buyer as last year and even 
the reduced price was still high. The bid 
out of Toledo, Aug. 19, was around, 22¢ 
under the Chicago September future, or 
$1.76% for 39%¢ rate points to New York. 

Although soft wheat has been relatively 
the lowest-priced cash wheat on the mar- 
ket, it is not thought that soft wheat 
millers have benefited so much _ thereby 
except in the opportunity to fill fheir stor- 
age on a good basis. It has not found 
reflection, so far as known, in any great 
stimulus in the sale of flour or operation 
of the mills. Just as soft wheat flour sales 
were due to get going there came a de- 
moralization of the market in the sale 
of flour through cut prices on hard wheat 
flours, creating an expectation of still low- 
er prices to be had by deferring pur- 
chases. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: There has been very little ac- 
tivity in flour sales in Buffalo during the 
past week. Purchases were of very small 
volume as most of the trade was fairly 
well booked for several weeks, while the 
rest awaited developments and the new 
crop influence from the Northwest. Despite 
the sluggishness of the market, prices 
in general have either risen or remained 
the same. Buffalo is one of the main storage 
ports for soft wheat from Illinois, Ohio 
and Indiana and most of the local ele- 
vators are almost full. To relieve the con- 
gestion there are seven lake vessels holding 
grain, a situation unprecedented during the 
summer months. 

Quotations Aug. 20, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.05@7.15, high gluten $5.85 @5.90, 
standard $5.55@5.60, first clear $5.45@5.50, 
hard winter standard $5.55 @5.60, first clear 
$5.25@5.30, soft winter short patent $5.35 
@5.40, straight $5.15@5.20, first clear $4.25 
@ 4,30. 

New York: Flour sales slumped to dull- 
ness. Practically all activity was limited 
to getting out the flour recently purchased 
for delivery after Sept. 1 but which mills 
have been agreeable to shipping since Aug. 
15. While such contracts are on the books 
35@45¢ below current levels, buyers show 
little interest in new purchases. However, 
there is still a substantial volume of buying 
to be done and mill representatives here 
feel that if prices again dipped — even 
though not to the previous low point— 
there would be active coverage. With 
the exception of round lot business by one 
chain baker early in the week the small 
orders were nearly all for springs. South- 
westerns fared poorly and cake grades 
had a small, scattered call. Clears from 
the Northwest were tight, but Kansas 
low grades were still freely offered, al- 
though not at the precipitous discounts of 
the previous week. Prices, in general, were 
about 10¢ over a week ago. 

Quotations Aug. 20: spring family flour 
$7.25, high glutens $6@6.20, standard pat- 
ents $5.70@5.90, clears $5.35@5.55; south- 
western short patents $5.75@5.95, stand- 
ard patents $5.50@5.60; high ratio cakes 
$5.50@6.50, soft winter straights $4.50@ 
4.75. 

Boston: Trading interest was extremely 
dull in the local flour market last week, 
with the bulk of the activity confined to 
shipping directions, and even those were 
reported to be far below mill representa- 
tive’s expectations. Price changes were 
extremely narrow with the exception of Pa- 
cific soft wheat flour, which eased 25¢. 
Other grades of soft wheat flours were un- 
changed. Springs are 10¢ higher for most 
lines with first clears being the excep- 
tion dipping 10¢. Hard winters are quiet 
and 5@10¢ higher. 

Consumer interest is apparently probing 
new low ground, according to dealers close 
to this segment of the trade. Inventories 
are holding out far longer than expected, 
with bakers majoring in sweet goods re- 
porting that their lines are moving at a 
very slow pace despite some price conces- 
sions at consumer price levels. While the 
weather has probably been an overwhelm- 
ing factor in consumer resistance the heavy 
rate of unempolyment has been taking its 
toll, particularly in the sweet goods lines, 
according to one large operator. Jobbers 
report that customary buyers from these 
sources are hewing very closely to the 
lowest workable inventory possible and 
turning down most offerings even at price 
concessions. 

Quotations Aug. 20: spring short patents 
$5.87@6.02, standards $5.72@5.87, high glu- 
ten $5.97@6.12, first clears $5.32@5.42; hard 
winter short patents $5.72@5.92, standards 
$5.47@5.67; Pacific soft wheat flour $5.72 
@6.02, eastern soft winter straights $4.67 
@5.42, high ratio $5.52@6.62, family $7.24 
@7.27. 

Philadelphia: The expectation of an era 
of cheaper flour and the fairly adequate 
stocks in the possession of most bakers 
are combining to keep the local market 
in low gear. 

This is having the usual effect of re- 
stricting price movements to a narrow 
range, without evidence of a definite trend. 
However, some observers say the fact that 
the general list rules unchanged to 5¢ 
sack lower than the prevailing levels of 
a week ago is an indication of the develop- 
ment of an easy undertone. 

The feeling that lower prices are in the 
offing is rather widespread among the 
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trade, with some attributing their con- 
viction to the action of mills three weeks 
ago in lowering quotations for a _ brief 
period. 

Several mill representatives are of the 
opinion it was flour purehased during what 
might be called the “bargain” period which 
caused the present freeze on purchases. 
They add that considerable flour is still 
on mill books with consumers apparently 
in no rush for shipment, 

About the only activity along the buying 
line is the hand-to-mouth operations of 
those who missed the boat during the down- 
ward revision of quotations and are dis- 
inclined to take any more of the com- 


modity than is required for immediate 
needs, 
Another decided restriction upon pur- 


chases has been the greater-than-seasonal 
dip in retail sales. This was brought about 
by an extended period of abnormally humid 
weather at a time when the vacation period 
is at its peak, taking a large segment of 
regular customers to resorts. 

The consensus everywhere seems to be 
that any real pick-up in buying is con- 
tingent upon a break in prices, and it is 
no secret that bakers’ ideas on“these are 
far below the figure at which mills are 
presently willing to sell. Some of the offers 
are said to run 50 to 65¢ under current 
postings. 

Quotations Aug, 20: spring family $6.65 
@6.85, high gluten $6.20@6.30, short patents 
$5.95@6.05, standard $5.85@5.95, first clear 
$5.70@5.80; hard winter short patent $5.70 
@5.80, standard $5.60@5.70; soft winter 
standard $5.10@5.20. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Demand for flour is any- 
thing but active and only limited amounts 
are being worked. Volume of sales for 
prompt shipment is small and future book- 
ings are disappointing. There is quite a 
difference between buyers’ ideas of values 
and mill asking prices, with mills holding 
firm and bakers and jobbers showing in- 
difference. The majority of buyers appear 
very reluctant to contract for other than 
a small proportion of their requirements 
for 120 days and most of them have suf- 
ficient unshipped balances to allow them 
to remain on the sidelines for a short time. 
Hard winters are meeting with best de- 
mand, but northern springs are showing 
improvement. Mid-western soft winters are 
in greater demand than the soft flours 
from Pacific Coast, because of their price 
advantage. Cracker, cake and cookie bakers 
continue to limit their purchases to cur- 
rent needs or 30 days ahead, since their 
production is somewhat irregular. Shipping 
directions are slow to fair. Export sales 
are in lesser volume to Latin American 
and also European subsidy countries. There 
is a fairly steady volume of small lots 
going to Cuba and Puerto Rico. 


Quotations Aug. 20, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.10@5.20, 


standard $4.95@5.10, first clear $3.90@4.30; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5.65@ 
5.80, standard $5.50@5.65, first clear $5.05 
@5.40, high gluten $5.85@6; soft wheat 
short patent $4.95@5.45, straight $4.45@ 
4.70, first clear $3.80@4.05, high ratio cake 
$5.20@5.65; Pacific Coast cake $6.65@6.85, 
pastry $5.80@6. Shipment by barge from 
Minneapolis approximately 20¢ sack less; 
St. Louis 8¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Business is quiet, with buyers 
fairly well covered for nearby requirements. 
Prices dropped slightly in view of good 
new soft wheat crop reports. There is con- 
siderable agitation in the industry for lib- 
eralization of export restrictions, and also 
to curtail movement of wheat as such in 
order that the milling industry in this 
area may increase operations, but nothing 
specific has been done. Family patent $6.80, 
bluestem $6, bakery $6.12, pastry $5.74. 

Portland: Domestic flour sales continue 
spotty, with buyers in and out of the mar- 
ket for small amounts, and not interested 
in long-time contracts. More interest was 
shown toward the end of the week with 
advancing wheat prices, but aggregate vol- 
ume continued low. So far as can be 
learned, there has not been an_ export 
sale of flour under the subsidy. Most coun- 
tries to which Pacific Northwest mills ordi- 
narily ship flour have not signed the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement—the Philip- 
pines for one—and therefore are not eligible 
for subsidies. South American countries 
are able to buy flour cheaper out of the 
Gulf than in this market. Mill grindings 
continue slow for this time of the year. 

Quotations Aug. 20: high gluten $6.35, 
all-Montana $6.05, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.15, bluestem bakers $6, cake $6.50, pastry 
$5.80, whole wheat 100% $5.70, graham 
$5.60, cracked wheat $5.60. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Winnipeg: Export trade in flour was 
equivalent to about 116,000 bbl. last week, 
and none was worked to the U.K. Sales 
under the International Wheat Agreement 
were made to Venezuela, British West 
Indies and British Honduras, with the ag- 
gregate being only 50,000 bbl. The remain- 
ing 66,000 bbl. were Class 2 sales with 
most of this going to Hong Kong, Tangier 
and Cuba. Domestic trade is very slow and 
buyers seem to be holding off. Mills are 
operating considerably short of capacity. 
Supplies are moderate. Quotations Aug. 20: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, ranged from $11.15@11.40 cot- 
tons; second patents $10.65@10.90; second 
patents to bakers $10.15@10.40. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 
Ib.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


iS - SUMNORN ek dws ee cencdcse e% 
Spring top .patent ............. 
Spring high gluten ............. 
ES GE ee cai bs os alo tip Sos 8's WA 
Spring standard ............... 
SE: GE GEOUEEY Se 6 vn wes ecee's 
Hard winter family ............. 
Hard winter short ............ 
Hard winter standard .......... 
Hard winter first clear ......... 
Soft winter short patent ...... 
Soft winter standard ........... 
Soft winter straight ........... 
Soft winter first clear ......... 
Bee SOOM, WEEE ees ccccvvces 
Hye flour, Gark .......0.deeccee 
Seen, BPG; BOI ope cee wevied 


SE MOE «eve 6 gt 0.0 0 0s nee we 
Spring high gluten .............. 
ES I Db 5'a 5) b'0. > 0,5: 0 0:2 '«0,9, 990 
Bete MUMMIGOIT © cn gee Secs ccews 
Sees POG GIGRP cece sconce 
Hard winter short ............. 
Hard winter standard .......... 
I Be, a ae eee 
Soft winter straight ............ 
Soft winter standard .......... 
Beye flour; WICC 2.0. c cc eccccees 


Seattle Los Angeles 





Family patent 


Bluestem 


Bakery grades ... ee ee 
Ly Pe ear -»-@5.74 ...@... Ontario exports{ 
Ontario: soft winterst 


**Cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 


$...@6.80 $...@... 
so 06 e600 ...@... 
---@6.12 


2 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$6.85@6.95 $...@6.55 $...@... $...@... $7.05@7.15 
5.25@5.70 ...@... a re --@.. er Pen 
-+-@... 5.65@5.85 a oe -@.. 5.85 @5.90 
o1+@... 5.45@56.65 +6 @ es --@5. ave 
5.15@5.60 6.30@5.50 --@.. -@4.35 5.55@5.60, 
4.75@5.30 4.90@5.35 ...@... @5.00 5.45@5.50 
ro ee ooales 5.60@6.40 ...@... eee @ as. 
5.22@5.50 -— oe §.00@6.15 ...@5.15 ...@... 
5.07 @5.40 --@,. 4.85@4.95 ...@5.00 5.55@5.60 
4.50@5.10 .-@. 3.10@3.25 ...@4.20 5.25@5.30 
5.90@6.50 OS 6.00@6.50 ...@5.60 5.35@5.40 
4.40@5.80 »--@. ove ves des es Te Sey 
soe @® oe -@. 4.75@4.85 ...@4.55 5.15@5.20 
4.95@5.60 24 sae re ee @3.85 4.25@4.30 
3.95 @4.10 -@4.16 ...@... @4.60 4.65@4.70 
3.10@3.40 ...@3.65 ...@... @3.50 3.45@3.50 
5.55@5.56 5.30@5.35 A ser @6.05 -.-@5.79 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$...@7.25 $6.656@6.85 $...@... $...@.<1 §$...@... 

6.00@6.20 6.20@6.30 5.97@6.12 et ee eee « 

++»-@... 5.95@6.05 5.87@6.02 eee @ -@. 
5.70@5.90 5.85@5.95 5.72@5.87 00 @ os. oatewe 
5.35@5.55 5.70@5.80 5.32@5.42 Se UM, ose 6 eee 
5.75@5.95 5.70@5.80 5.72@5.92 a see eM ese 
5.50@5.60 5.60@5.70 5.47@5.67 ...@... ~~. Sere 
et sper -@ 7.24@7.27 oot tee eure 
4.50@4.75 ...@.. 4.67@5.42 ...@... .) eer 
-+-@... 6.10@5.20 eo ree oigteen aes ie 1 ise 
4.25@4.45 4.45@455 ...@... oD wee TT) See 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{ $...@ ... $11.15@11.40 
Spring second patent -@ ... 10.65@10.90 

Spring exports§ ..... of eee -.-@ 
alee ee > er cana 


-@ 








UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Aug. 13, and corresponding date of a year ago: 








c—Wheat—7, -——Corn—. -—Oats——,, -—-Rye—~, -~-Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
ps err ss ee 4,597 6,496 1,058 5 23 cj 42 12 136 130 
pO ae ae 1,089 88 ee ch és aT % e2 on os 
pe eee 13,190 3,989 468 2 3,841 741 51 5 2,226 183 
pO” eee te ee 1,133 509 141 ee 412 <0 ee we ee ee 
GED oc eee Pp pecwens 19,448 9.119 733 389 3,617 7,038 1,673 133 196 479 
SE -.6-¢ 8 oes 0 84.0,4.0'6 17,635 4,200 207 96 3,830 617 423 -- 8,849 349 
Be, POORER. cove ccccves 11,901 13,327 103 mm 215 182 13 1l 31 24 
GUEEER ckecwcetancs 2,520 3,338 133 o's bia ss o> 20 2 
Hutchinson .......... 13,584 13,833 os oe oe oe 8 oo ee 
Indianapolis ......... 3,922 2,370 438 161 428 549 56 64 ot ae 
Kansas City ......... 37,824 40,751 134 31 221 73 151 148 85 65 
Milwaukee ........... 2,431 1,519 os 3 322 228 ¢e -- 2,072 1,363 
Minneapolis ......... 9,320 1,268 4 2 6,486 1,280 1,557 791 8,593 4,456 
New Orleans ......... 1,095 1,801 150 3 83 20 +s oe oe eo 
) >. , Sere 1,860 607 460 6 396 8 4 1 
BRORE. cccicicvese 2,942 T T ae os as ‘ his ou 
SI 60h e808 We Keo 20,122 19,467 255 173 1,235 174 269 78 21 92 
BENE C6 eect occccees 592 114 6 84 231 238 en os ie 40 
Philadelphia ......... 2,223 3,048 325 es 209 5 44 85 276 202 
Bioux City ........... 1,692 766 49 41 851 310 116 12 152 158 
St. Joseph ..........- 7,161 7,351 239 218 1,005 403 7" os 35 36 
"etre 10,190 11,246 210 31 1,839 266 29 23 2 7 
|) er 12,196 8,903 ee és ee ba as 12 
SSeS 253 283 
GMS ow cece cccrsace 98 406 
J) eee ee 199,018 154,879 5,113 1,216 24,454 12,099 4,424 1,370 22,706 17,637 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations 


in leading markets, in 








cents and bushels: 


WHEAT FLAX 
— Mi poli ¢ Chicag --~Kansas City—. Mpls. 
Sept. Dec. May Sept. Dec. Mar. May Sept. Dec. May Oct. 
Aug. 15 .. 210 208% 204% 200% 205% 205% 201 200% 201% 193% 382 
Aug. 16 .. 210% 207% 203% 198% 203% 204% 199% 199% 200% 193% 382 
Aug. 17 .. 211% 208% 204% 198% 203% 205% 201% 200% 201% 195% 382 
Aug. 18 .. 214% 211% 208% 199% 204% 206 203 201% 202% 197 384 
Aug. 19 .. 212% 209% 206% 198% 203% 205 201% 201% 202 196 386 
Aug. 20-.. 212% 209% 206% 200% 205% 207% 203% 203% 203% 198 386 
--CORN-S - RYE r OATS————. 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. ec. 
Aug. 15 . 119% 112% 146 148% 131% 131% 136% #£«138 65% 64% 58% 59% 
Aug. 16 . 119% 112 141 143% 129% 129% 132% 135% 64% 64% 58% 59 
Aug. 17 . 120% 112% 143% 147% 129% 130 134% 136% 65% 65% 59 59% 
Aug. 18 . 1225 114% 142% 145% 131% 132% 135% 138% 65% 65% 59% 60 
Aug. 19 . 121% 113% 143% 146% 130 131 134% 137% 65% 65% 58% 59% 
Aug: 20 . 122% 114 144% 148 132% 133% 136% 139 66 65% 60 60% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis 
$....@42.50 Sane 


Kansas City 


Spring bran ...... - @38.50 yr ae 
Hard winter bran .. cup i Waa two 36.50 @37.00 
Soft winter bran .. Ts: RET’ éustt awoke .@ . 
Standard midds.* .. ....@46.00 ....@41.00 .@ ; 
Flour midds.t ..... .»»«@51.00 - - +2 @47.00 45.50@ 46.00 
errr es 53.00@ 55.00 - ++» @50.00 -@ 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Spring bran ....... $47.00@47.50 $....@54.00 § - @52.00 
Standard midds.* .. 49.00@49.50 --«-@57.00 -. @55.00 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 57.00@ 57.50 Lwieg WTa@ a9 re ee 
rn Se: ces tcwes er 57.00@57.50 «++ @65.00 .@61.00 
Spring bran Shorts 
eG io kw tere Os55c@ ices a Dee 
“gWinnipeg ........ ~-+-@50.00 -.-@52.00 


*Brown shorts. 


+Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


St. Louis Ft. Worth 
$....@ @.. 
werk itr Te). eke 
40.00@ 40.50 44.,0@ 45.0) 
rr) A -@ 
419.75 @ 50,25 §4.00@ 05.00 
-@ -@ 
Pittsburgh Atlanta 
ere fee $ a 
.@ er @ 
-@.. @ 
@ @ 
Middlings 
$....@ 
oes G@ 


r 





KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


. 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 











Mitt at SASKATOON, Sask., CANADA 


SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: “Fortaarry”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 








F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5" 220% 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 


























































































40 
nan 











WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Disp 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
v 











BROKERS WANTED 


Arkansas, lowa, Wisc., Michigan 
New England States 


American Flours, Inc. 


Newton, Kansas 











SUPERINTENDENT—IF YOU HAVE HAD 
feed mill experience as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent and are inter- 
ested in a good, permanent position that 
will prove very attractive, write Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Third & Broadway, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








v 


CHEMIST—WITH OVER 20 YEARS’ ROU- 
tine laboratory experience; expert on qual- 
ity and gluten determinations. Northwest 
preferred. Address 189, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 7 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
ee et Ra Str Vv nen enn ASN mara 
FOR SALE—KEWANEE BOILER WITH 
Oilmatic Oil Burner—in excellent condi- 


tion. Suitable for heading good-sized flour 
mill. Also 3-high shell bearing roller 








mill—like new. Also 20 H.P. General Elec- 
tric motor—either 220 or 440, speed 1,465. 
Priced to sell. Onawa Milling Co., Onawa, 
Iowa. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 

















MILLS FOR SALE 








Vv J 

2,000-CWT. DAILY CAPACITY MILL FOR 
sale, lease or will run on toll or con- 
version basis. This mill has just been 


equipped throughout with all new mod- 
ern A-1 machinery. Entire mill in A-1 
condition. Address 188, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





Belgium Takes Wheat 





(Continued from page 9) 


ing filled in London by Gordon P. 
Boals, who is on leave from the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. The permanent 
assignment has been offered freely 
to executives of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, but they have all re- 
jected the post. 


Broad Knowledge Important 
It appears that Ralph Trigg, direc- 
tor of the Production and Marketing 
Administration, has discovered a can- 
didate from producer interests and is 
actively pushing him for the post, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


although officials at the operating 
level of the USDA say that it would 
take this individual more than a year 
to grasp the intricacies of the grain 
export trade. Private trade officials 
say that as long as the U.S. wheat 
exports are to remain the monopoly 
of the CCC, it does not matter who 
may be selected for the Wheat Coun- 
cil secretaryship, but if the wheat 
export business is to go back to pri- 
vate handling the secretary’s post 
would be one of great importance. 
For example, the job would require 
an individual with broad and cur- 
rent knowledge of world grain mar- 
kets if he expected to be able to 
make decisions on the registration 
of wheat sales within the terms of 
the wheat pact. 

While it is understood that wheat 
producers have the prime interest in 
the success of the wheat agreement 
and for that reason are interested 
in the choice of a secretary of the 
council, it is inconceivable, trade 
sources say, that they would want 
a producer for the post if he was 
not fully able to protect their ulti- 
mate interests through a ‘compre- 
hensive knowledge of world export 
conditions. 

Earlier milling industry disapproval 
over the destination subsidy basis 
appears to have subsided. When the 
subsidy was first announced on a port 
area base for all destinations from 
the Gulf, certain destination areas 
naturally gained an advantage. As 
soon as the price equivalents com- 
mittee in London got under way, 
however, these transient advantages 
were eliminated. It is not inconceiv- 
able that further destination sub- 
divisions of the subsidy will have to 
be considered. 

For the past two weeks the USS. 
subsidy has been calculated on the 
basis of wheat offered to the CCC 
at ports. For the last week it is be- 
lieved that from the East Coast to 
all destinations the subsidy has re- 
flected hard winter wheat offered 
to the CCC on the basis of $2.10 bu., 
f.o.b. vessel at Baltimore. This wheat 
is believed to have been slated for 
shipment from Chicago. Earlier in 
the program, equally low-priced Ohio 
red wheat was offered to the CCC. 
According to USDA officials the re- 
cent 13¢ subsidy from the East Coast 
ports has represented an excellent 
chance for Ohio mills to make sales, 
since the availability of wheat from 
that area in reality reflected a sub- 
sidy of nearly 23¢ bu. 


ECA-USDA Deadlock Holds 


The clarification of the source of 
wheat and wheat flour subsidy pay- 
ments to ECA nations using the re- 
construction agency funds seems no 
further toward solution, since Con- 
gress is engaged in other matters and 
has taken no steps to hold hearings 
on the Young-Russell bill or the ad- 
ministration plan presented by Sen. 
Elmer Thomas (D., Okla.). 

The Young-Russell bill frankly 
proposes to transfer the burden of 
the wheat pact subsidy to ECA na- 
tions to that agency, while the Thom- 
as measure would permit the CCC 
to make its wheat available to these 
countries at the market price where- 


by CCC would take a bookkeeping 
loss on its wheat supplies. Since the 
Young-Russell bill originally ap- 
peared with the endorsement of 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, and the administration 
now sponsors an entirely different 
proposal it is hard to determine just 
what may happen. 

One influential Republican farm 
leader questioned the distribution of 
‘the subsidy expense. He asked if the 
cost of the subsidy was clearly a 
charge against the USDA or if it 
did not more properly belong as a 
charge against the U.S. foreign pol- 
icy and therefore to be noted against 
ECA accounts. An expression of this 
kind from this source leaves the out- 
come of the controversy in greater 
doubt than ever. 

With the long-range farm legisla- 
tion still unsolved in the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, it is to be 
feared that the controversy over the 
allocation of the wheat agreement 
subsidy may become a political horse- 
trade between the opposing forces. 

The USDA announced Aug. 19 that 
during the week Aug. 12 to 18, in- 
clusive, the CCC confirmed sales of 
4,265,341 bu. wheat (including wheat 
and flour in wheat equivalent) under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
These sales included 203,577 sacks of 
commercial flour (474,336 bu. wheat 
equivalent), 341,713 bu. commercial 
wheat and 3,449,292 bu. CCC wheat. 

The accompanying table shows by 
countries the cumulative sales since 
the beginning of the program, Aug. 1 
through Aug. 18. 

The department has been informed 
that the U.K. has determined that so 
long as Hong Kong’s domestic re- 
quirements are procured by the U.K. 
no commercial sales of flour to Hong 
Kong will count against the U.K.’s 
guranteed quantity under the wheat 
agreement. Consequently, sales of 
wheat flour to Hong Kong cannot be 
certified as eligible for export pay- 
ment. Also, sales to the Bahrein Is- 
lands, a U.K. protectorate, cannot 
be certified as eligible for export 
payment. 

vv 


Subsidy Procedure 
Noted on New ; 


Parties to Pact 


WASHINGTON — Shipments of 
flour to additional countries which 
may ratify the International Wheat 
Agreement will not be eligible for the 
subsidy until formal announcement 
is made by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, the Flour Millers Export 
Assn. points out in a bulletin. 

When such ratification has been 
made and the necessary formalities 
compiled with the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will give notification at the 
same time the daily subsidy rates 
are released. Any sales made prior to 
that announcement will not come un- 
der the subsidy. The USDA believes 
this to be the fairest method of ac- 
tion since all suppliers will receive 
the information at the same time, the 
bulletin states. 


WHEAT AGREEMENT SUBSIDY SALES 

















‘Wheat 
Country— Commercial flour Commercial ccc Total 
cwt. bu. bu. bu, bu. 

TREND 3.40008 Ceneccseevepsccegsa. Sehnee:. °F bepeee.”  “eneees 3,449,292 3,449,292 
BIEL 2 d.8 pchshaddcnes been eet tee, veebipas i . eebiekel ' > Cesdine 746,667 746,667 
SE oon 05's Odie (400400 60.0.8 0008 UF 165,345 eee. bebetet oS. eee 385,254 
Netherlands Colonies ........... 57,878 a Cree eres: eee 134,857 
pO Tere ere Theres ee 41,792 an ..° “teens ~  eereee 97,375 
EE cbse cbiawee tc ctatecetcdtiu- se¥hew i s0tvewe C4005 ss Sxven 654,035 
Portugal and Portuguese Colonies 1,393 °° eee oe 336,000 339,244 
Saudi Arabia ....... cece eececes 14,000 eee Sr eee 32,620 
United Kingdom Colonies ....... 33,378 en. weneed*. * ““Giegas 77,772 
WE, a. 6 UK och cwdnd owade chase 50,178 Sane. scbuca ~ <. Bauwes 116,915 
BORER owe ncwesvecsceteqes 363,964 848,037 654,035 4,531,959 6,034,031 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE 
MAKES $28,655,481 


Net Profit Compares with 1948 Prof- 
it of $65,418,688—Sales Off 
Slightly 


CINCINNATI—Procter & Gamble 
has reported a consolidated net profit 
of $28,655,481 for the fiscal year end- 
ed June 30. 

The profit was equal to $4.44 a 
share on common stock. In 1948, the 
company reported a consolidated net 
profit of $65,418,688, equal to $10.18 
a common share. 

The report showed a transfer. of 
$21 million to unappropriated earned 


_ surplus from the reserve for inven- 


tory price decline. That amount, add- 
ed to the consolidated net profit, to- 
taled $49,655,481 as the total money 
transferred to unappropriated earned 
surplus for the year. 

Procter & Gamble in the previous 
fiscal year transferred $23 million to 
the reserve for inventory price de- 
cline, resulting in $42,418,688 being 
transferred to earned surplus. In- 
come taxes in the 1947-48 fiscal year 
were $42,820,296. 

Consolidated net sales in the latest 
report were $696,670,926, compared 
with $723,679,333 for the preceding 
year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR HEAD RESIGNS 


STRYKER, OHIO—Glen H. Clark, 
associated with the Stryker (Ohio) 
Farmers Exchange Elevator for 14 
years, the last three and a half as 
manager, has resigned to accept a 
position with the Ohio Feed Co. in 
Van Wert, Ohio. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending Aug. 13, 1949, 
and Aug. 14, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 


Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 











--American— -——in bond—, 

Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 

13, 14, 13, 14, 

1949 1948 1949 1948 

Wheat ...... 256,009 199,134 50 35 

OOEM. “ves ecesis 5,303 1,316 oe oe 

GOD -ccbevess 26,537 13,374 ene 877 

BPO, beccvcses 5,074 1,590 309 owe 

Barley .. 29,394 9,590 at 229 

Flaxseed + 15,382 874 oe ee 
Soybeans 2,060 568 ° 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Aug. 13 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, none (121,000) bu.; 
corn, 434,000 (142,000); ‘oats, none; rye, 
none (13,000); barley, 4,000 (4,000). 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, Aug. 13, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
50 309 $e 





TetA oacccice 50 ee 309 
Previous week .. 58 ws 309 
Aug. 14, 1948 ... 35 877 ee 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 20 in tons, with com- 
parisons: 


229 





7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1 





1949 1948 949 1948 

Minneapolis $6 --» 11,820 10,230 

Kansas City .. 2,190 2,220 6,670 5,970 

Milwaukee .... 120 90 4,920 2,610 
Fl A ow ipts, Ship te and ee iL 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth, for the 
week ending Aug. 20, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis .1,839. 673 71 549,087 900 
Duluth ...... 53 26 73 #126 727 156 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
July Aug. Aug. Aug. 

3 6 13 20 

31,999 *18,792 


Five mills .. 33,176 


*Four mills. 


23,696 
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Keo Goons depend on safe delivery of flour 
FOR MAXIMUM SAFETY SPECIFY- 


HAMMOND 47/42 BAGS 


Yes... you can depend on Hammond Multi- Wall Bags to deliver your products 
as pure and clean as packed at your mill. These dependable bags keep out dirt, 
dust, insects, cinders, etc.—and keep flour from sifting en route to consumer. 
Furnished in sewn, open mouth or valve type to meet your needs. 





































Write for quotation on your requirements 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
Factories at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


Representatives in the Following Cities 























CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
BLUEFIELD, VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CHARLOTTE, N. C, LIGONIER, PENNSYLVANIA HOUSTON, TEXAS 






ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


















Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 





FLOURS FLOURS 
Maple Leaf Monarch 
Cream of the West Crescent 
Castle Canary ran Meal 
Nelson Hillcrest am Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 























SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. | 














Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 









FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Assistant Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON, Assistant Secretary 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6, 000, 000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


“N GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
> PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
os CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
= BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


oe #s sean —— mr DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


PORTLAND | 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - 


wer. 
"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
J storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
/ 4 els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTrte, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorxE City 














ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
























































WESTERN MILLING Co. FAMILY PATENTS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR White Crest Red Crest 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington \ Nae Cake and Pastry Flours 
PORTLAND em &) SAN FRANCISCO : 
aa J. C. L. 
The Standard Others “Sweet Cream” eS - Sponge Cracker Flour 
Strive to Reach i i TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
Waite Swan || Very Best 
FLOUR Guay see poets Fae Oat 6 ae eo ACME RYE | 
sraincristy mune | | W, J. JENNISON CO. | | SAXONY MILLS eer ag 
MINNEAPOLIS * MINNESOTA MINNEAPOLS, MINN. 100th ANNIVERSARY 1849-1949 eet ~~ | 





DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


> ARKANSAS city FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE. DIXIE-PORTLAND 


FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 
- : SH io City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


‘One. itnal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY * BAKERS *« CRACKERS ° CAKE 





oi 
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RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
_ FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
CERES. |. RELIANCE 
SPRING WHEAT HI-GLUTEN 1 
BREAD FLOURS FLOUR 

IAT 
7” Dependable 
' Milled exclusively from the choicest 
ry Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota wheats 
a BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
: AS WE ARE OF OURS... FAMOUS 

a YES, 
. KELLY IS FAMOUS 
al "Bread I the FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
— . VV HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 

Stay 4 Life ree oo ore 
— Ge 
= WILLIAM KELLY 
_ ppapeee os oe Pei MILLING COMPANY jg 
WICHITA 1, KANSAS ‘HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


















































“It's the Wheat—plus intelligent milling” has been the slogan of 
the Montana Flour Mills Company for over a generation. 


In the milling of SAPPHIRE, JUDITH, ISIS and GOLD CROSS flours 
there has been the advantage of on-the-spot selection of Montana 
wheat made available to our several mills. And with the applica- 
tion of intelligent milling and strict laboratory control we have 
developed flours of such quality and uniformity that they have 
become f g cia) bakers in every state of 
the Union. 









| EMR ATI ANE TREE NOB 
/ General Olfices: 

Great Falls, Montana 

+ Eastern Office: 

~~ 1635 Merwin St. 

Cleveland. Ohio 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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arene eens 





Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent Mili 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 

















@ie™ 























THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 



















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
MINNEAPOLIS 


| > 


DULUTH 








PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts.. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Garland Milling 


CORPORATION 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 





























STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


‘“‘Dependable’’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 

















WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 




















Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


NEW ORLEANS _ SAVANNAH — 








HOUSTON 


USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 


Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 
tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 
Increase Your Repeat Business 





Refer to 
Dept. DPS-2 














“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





























Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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RESULTS OF SURVEY BY BAE 









10 Months of 1948 Compared With 
“Average” Margins 
WASHINGTON—The USS. divi 


[Flexible Pric 








CITED IN REPORT BY USDAJ» «+ . 


* + 
A Service of Statisti 
Actual Margins for White Bread and Flour Duripg First J The Sieiliesten Sn, Provided for Readers of 


es Urged for Wheat Pact 


CURRENT Flour PRODUCTION 





for More Than 50 Years 
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Bakery Foods Fall 
Festival Planned 
for November 


CHICAGO—The staff of the Bak 
ers of America Program has an: 
nounced that plans already are bein 
formulated for a November me’ 
chandising and sales event of 
proportions to be known as the 
ery Foods Fall Festival. 
During this one month there 















Sales of flow: 
ably last week r! im 


of quiet tr, 











.. . that attracts an effective audience for 
advertisers and keeps the flour miller—and 
more importantly, his customer—fully and 
immediately informed of what is going on 
in the manufacture and distribution of flour. 
For 76 years The Northwestern Miller has 
performed this function. Great age in a 
businesspaper means know-how in supplying 
editorial service and trade leadership. The 
Northwestern Miller combines long experi- 
ence with intimate current knowledge of 








THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


oma is owned by the company, with PL AN ADV ANCED AS IMPORTERS 


FLOUR BUSINESS PICKs UP | 
AF TER EXTENDED SALES L AG d Maximum and Mini- 


Italy Buys March Flour N 
Stantial Bookings; Oth 
Only for Require 


Proved consider. 
fter an extended — poy Shipment. Family flou 


ree | 





S IN OLD PACT 


Advisors Suggest Negoti- 


Life of Agreement 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 


md Chain Baker Makes Sub. Wasthagten Onevmnpentons of 
yers Take Quantities vada meme aginesed 
ments Through March 












WASHINGTON—As importing na- 
tions participating in the discussions 














A HEADLINE PARADE... 


markets and trade affairs to produce a busi- 
ness journal of importance and depend- 
ability for its readers. It is staffed with 
correspondents in all important areas of 
the U.S.,’and extends its coverage abroad 
through offices in Canada and England. The 
vital impacts of regulations upon business 
are interpreted and reflected through its 
Washington bureau. The result is a bal- 
anced editorial content attracting maximum 
reader interest and reader response. 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 
THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN BAKER « MILLING PRODUCTION 














118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto, London 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ill. 


90 John Strdet 


’ 
San Francisco, Calif. 


CHUBB & SON | 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 
58, MARK LANE, 

LONDON, E. ©. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 

















J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 

















Francis M. Franco 


Glowr 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,”’ London Ay cae TTA ST 
Cable Address: **Doxrracu,”’ London ANDREW TAYLOR & co. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 











Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,’" Glasgow 








ae of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““MarveL,” Glasgow 


| 
| 

















THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 

Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW | 


} 
| 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 

68 Constitution Street LEITH 








FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ‘DirpLoma,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


' 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR eaaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Hd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse « PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn RJ_LOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES” 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 











CONTINENTAL 
SALES AGENCIES 


5 EAST ST., KINGSTON 
JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


FLOUR BROKERS 











4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 





520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Il. 








Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
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FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 


C. 1. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 














WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxuitip,”” Dundee 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Y« Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 




















TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
M. J. VOS, 


NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 











HH. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witbure”’ Amsterdam 











A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 











LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 

Chase National Bank “me 
P City of New York, N. Y. 
| Reference: widiand Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
j & Princes St., London 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: ’ “Asbjornsta” 














FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 


OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 
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Jimmy: “Mom, our new teacher is 
always asking us some fool question. 
Today she asked all of us where we 
were born.” 

“And did you tell her that you 
were born at the Woman’s Hospital?” 

Jimmy: “No, I didn’t want the 
whole class to think I was a sissy. 
I said at the Yankee Stadium.” 


¢¢¢ 


A boarder bought some sausages 
and asked his landlady to cook them 
for his breakfast. 

“How’ll I cook them?” she asked. 

“Just fry ’em like fish,” replied the 
lodger. 

The next morning, when the land- 
lady served them, she remarked: “I 
hope you’ll enjoy your breakfast, sir, 
but there’s not much in these things 
when they’re cleaned out.” 


oe? ¢ 


Boy: “Dad, do you realize that in 
some parts of India a man doesn’t 
know his wife until he marries her?” 

Dad: “Why single out India?” 


?¢¢ 


A young man came into a second- 
hand store carrying a chair, dumped 
it down before the manager and asked 
how much it was worth. “Three dol- 
lars,” replied the manager. The young 
man looked surprised. “It isn’t worth 
more than that?” “Three dollars is 
all I can give for that piece, son.” He 
pointed to a crack in the chair leg. 
“See that? See where the paint is 
peeling? Three dollars is all it’s 
worth to me.” “All right then. I'll 
take it.” The young man pulled out 
his wallet. “I saw it in front of your 
store marked $10, but I thought may- 
be it was a mistake, and you could 
tell me how much it was worth.” 


¢$?¢ 

Johnny had been commissioned to 
mind his baby brother, but presently 
loud cries from the garden reached 
Mother’s ears. 

“What in the world is the matter?” 
she called from the kitchen window. 
“Can’t you keep your little brother 
entertained?” 

“I’m trying to figure out what to 
do,”’ replied Johnny. “He’s dug a hole 
in the ground and now he wants to 
bring it into the house with him.” 


ef 


During the last days of the Christ- 
mas rush im one of New York’s larg- 
est department stores, a frenzied 
clerk, overwhelmed by pushing wom- 
en shoppers, was making out what 
she hoped would be the last sales-slip 
of the day. As the customer gave her 
name and address, the clerk, pushing 
her hair up from her damp forehead, 
remarked, “It’s a madhouse, isn’t it?” 
“No, the customer replied pleasantly, 
“it’s a private home.” 


¢?¢??F 
Father: “For goodness sake: you 
ask a lot of questions. I'd like to 
know what would have happened if 
I'd asked as many questions when 
I was a boy.” 
Son: “Maybe you’d have been able 
to answer some of mine.” 











NO BETTER THAN 
THE BEST 


But Always 
Top Quality 





MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 


COTTON and BURLAP BAGS 


NEW and USED 


M. M. Boswortn Company 


P. 0. DRAWER 2840 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


9.2682 - 9-2683 - 9-2684 - 9-9776 - 9-0477 - LD 348 - LD 530 






Vattey Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Experienced Service PAUL UHLMANN, President 


‘ R. HUGH.UHLMANN, 
to Millers in Cash Vice President 


Grain and Futures E. G. O’DOWD, Secretary 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade « Chicago Board of Trade 








KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 
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ARNOLD 


ideihees 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 





NDEX OF ADVERTISERS 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


PIRES ON MILLING ot OF 


MINNEAPC MIN 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








Abilene Flour Mills Co..........+. 


eeeee 


Ackerman-Beardsley-Bennett, Inc. ..... 


Acme-Bvans Co, ...eeseeceecees eccece 
Acme Flour Mills Co.........seeseeeeee 
Allen, James & Co. (Belfast), Ltd....... 
Alva Roller Mills ..........+++-+ sive 
Amber Milling Division .........+es++++ 
Amendt Milling Co. ......... otestienns 
American Flours, Inc. .......+-e+ee+% 
Ames Harris Neville Co......+s+.e+eee% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ........- e 
Arnold Milling Co. ........ 
Atkinson Milling Co. .....seeeeereencs 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co......... ‘ 
Bay State Milling Co.......seesssaceees 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.....--eseeeeeecees 

Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. ...eseeeeeeees-s 
Blair Milling Co. .....ccccecccccecvece 
Blake, J. He cccccccccccccccscccesseces 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc......+esseeeees 
Bolle & Schilthuis ......ssseeeeceseees 
Bosworth, M. M., Co. .ccccceecesseseee 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co.......++++ 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., IMC. ....-secsseeeeees 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co...........+. 


eee eee eee eee ee eee 


Bulsing & Heslenfeld .......eseeeeeesee 


Bun@e COrp. cccccccccccecsescsscccccseses 
Butler Mfg. Co. ..ccsccccccceccecsesess 


Vameron, John F., & Co.......0eeeeeees 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd......-seeeeeeeee 


Canadian Mill & Blevator Co........... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co.........+.+++. 
Cargill, 


Incorporated .....eeeeeeceeees 
Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr......... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd............. 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co........... 
Central Bag and Burlap Co...........- 
Comm, 


"Cerealem’ ..cccccccccccccceces 
Chase Bag Co. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co........... 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 


Cee ee eee teeter eeeeeee 


Chickasha Milling Co. ....seeeeeeeeees 
Chubb & Son 
City Natl. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd...........+-. 
Cohen, Felix .....seeeeeeeccees eecceces 
Coleman, David, Inc. .....- eecccccness 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co. heeseese 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co........ 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co............ 
Continental Grain Co. ... 
Continental Sales Agencies ..........+.+ 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.. 
Crawford & Law ... 
Cream of Wheat Corp.......s-seeeesss 
Urete Mills, The 


eee eee ewe eee ee eee eeeee 


Bank & Trust Co.......... ° 


eee eee eeeenee 


ee ee 


Cee eee eee ew eeweeee 


eee eee e weer e eens 


Crookston Milling Co. ....eeeeeeeeeees 
Wavis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... 
De Lisser, Andrew ......++++++ enescecs 
Le Stefano, Ulysses ......eseeeeees eee 
lobe Swaan, A. ...eeeeeeess eececccccce eve 
Deutsch & Sickert OM. sccee TeTTTTiT iT 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ...... eoccoce 
Lobry Flour Mills, Inc....... eccccccces 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd....,........ 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co. ....... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co........... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc.........+-- 
Bagle Roller Mill Co.......... eesessose 


Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co...... 
Enns Milling Co. 


eee eee weet eee eeeeee 


Evans. Milling Co. ...cseceeeececeeseees 


Excellence Flour Mills, Inc. .. 


Farquhar Bros. ......+++++. Cceeccccece 


Feast, ©. B., & Corcccscccsccccecsccscs 
Federal Mill, Inc. .....-.-++65 
Fennell, Spence & Co........++eeee55 eee 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co............ 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co...........++++ 
Florelius & Ulsteen @/8.....+..sseeeee% 
Flour Mills of America, Inc.........+... 
Flynn, John M., Co... .ceseceescevcees 
Fode, Troels .......++0+. 66 06eebee 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., “Lea pecscces 
Fort Morgan Mills ......... eceece eccee 
Franco, Francia M. ......ssseeeees TTT 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills eeccece eccece 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co............. 
Garland Milling Corp. ...... So eecoscece 
General Mills, Imc. ........-se05- Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. ....cceccessccceeens 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc.............+5-. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ...........-6.- 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co.......... 
Great Bend Milling Co................. 


23 


44 


46 
26 


26 
21 


39 


46 
26 


26 


26 


46 
19 


Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd........... ° 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co...... Suen s £6.00 é 
Green’s Milling Co. ......seeceeesesees 
Grippeling & Verkley ..........+-+ese+- 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co....... 
Hallet & Carey ..scscsccessecccecceess 
Hamm, J. M. & C. Minseeeccccecseeces 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co..........-- 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.........+..e00% 
Harris, Upham & ©o............0+- 

Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. .......sseeees 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co..........++. 
Hubbard Milling Co. ........ceeeeeees 
Hunter Milling Co. .........eeceecees ° 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. .......-se-eeeeeee 


Imbes, J. Fi, BEM Giicsccccccccsccces 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. ...... eevee 
Interstate Grain Corporation .......... 
International Milling Co. ........Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ......... coe 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co......... oops 
Jas & Van Walbeek...........e-ee06: 


Tennison, W. J. CO... cccscccsccsccecans 
Jewell, L. R., & SOM... .. cee cecsecsees 
Johansen, Anth., & Co.........seeeeeees 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ......eeeeeeees 


Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co...... 
Joseph, I. S&., Co., IMG... .cccccccscecess 
Justesen, Brodr. .....ccccecsesceseees ° 
Kansas Flour Mills Company........... 
Kansas Grain Company ........ edeceee 
Kansas Milling Co. .........+++65 edenes 
Kaswan, Joseph ......... cebecoecesces 
Kelly-Brickson Co. ......e.+e++ suesos . 
Kelly Flour Co. .....-sseeeeees et ocveee 


Kelly, William, Milling Co... shpetdelegis 
Kenser, Charles H. .....ccccceeeeecees 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc...........-- 
Kerr Gifford & O00. cccccccccccccccccces 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons.... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 
King Midas Flour Mills...............- 
King Milling Co. 
Hipp-Mebiy, TAG, wcccsccvccsccvccccceces 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John B., & Co........-eee00: 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Lta.. ca 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd.............. 
Lexington Mill & Blevator Co.......... 
LeeWeO B OO. secccccccescoccvccocccsses 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co..........0.5065 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc............-> 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co...........6.+5. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd.......... acececce 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd............ 
Madsen, Otto ..csssecccccccssccscecees 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd............ 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc............++++ 
Master Baker Flour Mills, Ltd. ........ 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam.......... 
Mennel Milling Co. ......eeceeceeeeeees 
Mente & Oo., IMG. ..cccccsccccccccccees 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ........seee00. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc......... 
Milling Engineers, Inc. ...........60+6+ 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co..........++-+- 
Minot Flour Mill Co.........csseeeeeers 
Mitchell, TB. Pig GO.ccccccossccccccccess 
Montana Flour Mills Co............++:- 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co0.......seeeeeeees 
Morrison Milling Co. ........eeeseseees 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 
Morten Milling Co. .........+..-- eeoeces 


National Alf. Deh. & Milling Co......... 
National Cotton Council of America.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 
Wels & PEF Ge. cccccesiccccccccsiccsece 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr... ...sseseeeees 
Neill, Robert, Ltd, ..... 
New Century Co. ....cccccccccsccsseees 
New Era Milling Co..........6-seeee0s 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. ........6..665- 
Nootbaar, H. V., & Co.. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 

Norton, Willis, Co. 
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Novadel-Agene Corp. .........++-+ Cover 
N. W. Mills Sales Agency......... pence 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 
Osteck & CO. 2. ccssccccsevccseecsecess 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co.......... dae © 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............ 
Pearistone, H. S., Co..........4+. Weeeee 
BUG BPG: ccveccvccccsecccevces Saweees 
Penn, William, Flour Co..... 
Pfeffer Milling Co. .......-ceeseeeecces 
Pillman & Phillips ......6.e..seeseeeee 
Pillsbury Mills, Imc. .......-eceeeees 

Prete, Ba’ G. cvscccvecccccccccovcsccece 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co...........-.. 
Prina, VPramk R.. OetPre.cccccsceccccce 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M..... 
Red River Milling Co.............++. 43, 
Red Wing Milling Co...........++..e5- 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd....... asee 
Robinson Milling Co. .........ee-e000- 
Rodney Milling Co. ...... 
Ross Milling Co. ....ceescsccececccces 
RUOfE, Bn, & OGiewccccccccsccccsccccces 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Lta.. wecesdes pee 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ........ Gb. ces 
Russell Milling Co. .......-eeeeeeeeces 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co.......ese00--- 


St. Joseph Testing Lab., Inc............ 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
Saxony Mis ..ncccccssccscsccsecssecs 
Schneider, W. H., Company............ 


Schultz, Baujan & Co.........+66+ Sébee 
Scott, Mungo, Ltdg@R............-- ee 
Security Milling Co., Inc..........+.-- eee 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc............ 


Shevelove, J. J. cccccscscecccsvessesece 
Shim Quee & CO. cisccccccccesccsccece 
Siebel Institute of Technology......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............- 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc........... 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ 
Spindler, L. G. ...sceeeeess CS edd vodoee 
Springfield Milling Corp. .............. 
Standard Milling Co. ............ eeeecse 
Stannard, Collins & Co.........eseeeces 
Stolp & Co., Ltd... ..s..+445. eee er eee 
Stratton Grain Co. ........ eee 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. .......+...-.- 
Strisik, GB. Big GOrescccscssccccccscccces 
Sullivan & Kennedy .........eseseeeees 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ......++s.+++ 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., eccccvececs 
Tennant & Hoyt Co......cecseceeececes 
Tension Bnvelope Corp. ......++ssee+5 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co............- 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
Tidewater Grain CO. ....eceeeseeeeess 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. .......-+0..6-- 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co, 2... ee eeeecceececes 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. .....++ss+: 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............ 

Urban, George, Milling Co............. 


Valley Grain Co. ccccescccsecsessecvess 
Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.............- 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import ........++--+> 
Via, BP. Ong B GOiecccccscvcscccccccsccess 
Voigt Milling Co. ..cceccccecscsceccees 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland......... 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. eee 
Walnut Creek Milling Co....... patacies 
Wamego Milling Co. ...6...eeeeeeeees 
Watson & Philip, Ltd..........s.e005-> 
Watson Higgins Milling Co............- 
Weber Flour Mille Co.........eseeeeees 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. .... 
Western Assurance Co. ......6.see05+- 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. ......ccceececcees 
Western Star Mill Co.......... ‘ 
Wit B OG. cosccscccccccccess hcneeer 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co............- 
Wichita Flour Mills Co....... beecbedes 
Williams Bros. Co. ... 6c cc eseeeccccees 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons. phewe 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. Jedececce a re 
Witsenburg, M., JP. ..ccccescccsscceces 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc...............- 
Wolf Milling Co. ..........eeeeeees S680 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd........csecceseces 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 


Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 


CINCINNATI O. 





The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 





*“‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 

















IN FLOUR PROCESSING, TO 
TEAMWORK PAYS OFF 


Where one man may fail in a difficult ascent, a climb- 
ing party, working together as a team, succeeds. 


Similarly, in flour processing, N-A’s Flour Service 


Division working together as a team with your own staff 
and consultants, can furnish that extra help which makes 


the successful solution of special treatment problems 
much easier. Moreover, in addition to special problems, 
the N-A Service Man, backed by over 25 years’ experience 
in the manufacture of maturing, enriching, and bleaching 
products, is always ready to help smooth out the:numerous 
kinks that occur during daily operations. 


To put these advantages to work for you and make 
this proven service organization a member of your team, 
call your nearest N-A Representative today. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


mm = 
DYOX 
for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter Jlour 
N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 











*-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD. 


8 ways to keep your name 
out of Monday morning’s newspaper 


READ AND HEED these 8 “don’ts” . . . and you won't 
swell the “Drownings” list in your Monday morning 
newspaper: 


Don’t swim alone—you may not be as young or as fit as 
you think. 


Don’t swim soon after eating—wait two hours after a man- 
size meal. 


Don’t dive into strange waters—first, make sure it’s at least 
6 feet deep, and free of obstructions. 


Don’t try a marathon swim unless there’s a boat along. 
Don’t go in at all if the water’s too cold—why invite cramps? 


But don’t lose your head if you should get cramps—painful 
as they are, you can probably make the shore if you take 
it easy. 

Don’t get rattled if you find yourself hemmed in by seaweed 
or eel grass—just dog-paddle and kick gently until clear. 


Don’t let the children stay in the water if they shiver, get 
goose-pimples, or look blue—no matter how much they 
protest! 


DO KEEP these “don’ts” in mind! They may be simple and 
obvious . . . but most of the 256 people who drowned over 
the Fourth-of-July weekend would be alive today if they 
had observed them! 





